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ABSTRACT 


Johnson,  Jesse  L..  Jr.  A Descriptive  Profile  of  Seventy-Three 
Females  Convicted  of  Murder  in  Texas.  Master  of  Arts 
(Institute  of  Contemporary  Corrections  and  the  Behavioral 
Sciences),  May,  1978,  Sam  Houston  State  University, 
Huntsville,  Texas. 


Purpose 


\ 


■(A 


It  was'  the  purpose  of  this  study, \to  provide  a descriptive 
profile  of  the  violent-prone  female  inmates  currently  incarcerated 
in  the  Goree  Unit  of  the  Texas  Uepartment  of  Corrections,  after 
being  convicted  of  the  crime  of  murder.  This  description  .wad T' 

-be  made  by  analyzing  the  variables  chosen  to  study.  Tliese  varial)les 
are  divided  into  six  major  categories  which  are;  (1)  demographic 
characteristics;  (2)  social  characteristics;  (.S)  prior  criminal 
behavior;  (4)  education  and  intelligence;  (.8)  institutional  infor- 
mation; and  (6)  current  offense  information,  jx 

\ 


Methods 

The  method  used  in  this  study  to  obtain  the  information 
was  to  gather  from  each  inmate's  personal  folder  the  information 
in  relation  to  the  twenty-seven  variables  to  lic  used  in  this  study. 
This  information,  in  the  folder,  is  obtained  for  each  inmate  as  she 
is  processed  into  the  Texas  Department  of  Corrections.  The  infor- 
mation gathered  on  the  twenty-seven  variables  was  divided  into  one 
of  the  following  six  areas:  (1)  demograjihic  cliaractcri sties • (2) 
social  characteristics;  (3)  prior  criminal  heliavior;  (4)  education 
and  intelligence;  (5)  institutional  information,  ((>)  current  offense 


information.  I'rom  these  data,  a descriptive  profile  of  the 
inmates  studied  uas  made. 

Findings 

i'he  piofile  of  tlie  female  convicted  of  murder  showed 

that : 

1.  She  was  a white  female  who  was  27. fi  years  of  age 
when  convicted. 

2.  She  had  almost  an  equal  chance  of  lie i nr,  horn  in 
either  a .candard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  or  a lairal  urea 
of  Texas  or  out  of  stare. 

3.  She  was  residing  in  and  convicted  in  a Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  of  Texas. 

4.  She  most  likely  liad  at  some  time  lieen  married. 

5.  Her  religious  affiliation  was  most  iirohahl)'  witlr  the 
Baptist  denomination. 

6.  She  had  not  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 

States . 

7.  Tire  subject  Irad  probaiily  never  before  bee.’;  in  Jail, 
reform  school,  detention  homes,  prison  or  ji laced  on  probaiion. 

8.  She  had  not  com|rleted  junior  Irigh  school,  but  her 
intelligence  level  was  sligjrtly  hig.hcr  than  the  other  /omale 
inmates . 

1).  Tire  meair  sentence  for  the  inmates  studied  was  twenty-two 
years  for  the  conviction  of  the  crime  of  murder. 

10.  She,  more  than  likel)’,  acted  alone  in  the  commission 


of  her  crime,  and  presently  does  not  liave  any  detainers  ay.ainst 
her. 

11.  She  had  been  classified  by  the  Te.xas  I'ejjartmcnt  of 
(Corrections  as  a first  offender,  and  also  as  a first  class  medical 
inmate . 


These  findings  provide  a descriptive  profile  of  the 
violent-prone  female  who  was  convicted  of  murder  and  was  currentl\' 
serving  time  at  the  Goree  Unit  of  tlie  Texas  Department  of  Correc- 
tions . 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


Throughout  history,  different  theorists  have  searched 
for  possible  causes  for  man's  criminality.  Researchers  iiave, 
by  and  large,  centered  on  the  male  members  of  society  and  his 
crimes.  The  area  of  female  criminality  has  received  scant 
attention,  with  little  real  empirical  research  being  done. 
Instead,  the  female  criminal  lias  been  viewed  as  a "fallen  woman" 
or  "errant"  girl  having  strayed  from  the  right  path.  If  the 
criminality  of  the  female  offender  has  received  scant  attention, 
the  research  done  in  the  urea  on  violent  females  is  even  more 


scarce . 


There  have  been  many  reasons  for  this  consistent  neglect 
by  ret  ..archers  in  studying  the  female  offender.  The  first,  and 
probably  most  important  reason,  is  that  women  comprise  less  than 
5 percent  of  the  entire  prison  population  in  the  United  .States. 
Women  are  not  arrested  even  as  often  as  men;  in  1972,  according 
to  tlie  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Reports,  male  arrests  outnumiiercd  female 
arrests  by  about  six  to  one.  Because  of  tluir  relative  smallness 
in  numbers,  women  offenders  are  frequently  considered  to  be  mere 
abstractions  in  general  data  collecting  (Rasche,  197.S),  Small 
populations  of  female  offenders  mean  that  researchers  interested 
in  them  will  have  fewer  subjects  for  study,  conqilicating  findings 
and  lowering  the  generalizabi lity  of  the  data.  Often,  factors  such 


as  age  or  social  status  of  the  offenders  have  to  Ijc  overlooked  due 


to  the  small  number  of  subjects  incluc'ed  in  studies  done  in 
vastly  different  settings  (Smith,  1962). 

Inquiries  into  the  case  histories  and  other  particulars 
of  imprisoned  women  are  more  frequently  ojiposed  by  both  correc- 
tional officials  and  the  inmates  themselves  than  are  those  of 
males  (Smith,  1962).  It  would  seem  that  the  correctional 

officials  and  the  inmates  involved  are  more  protective  of  them-  “ 

j 

selves  than  their  male  counterj^arts . Tliis  could  well  be  an  i 

extension  of  the  liistorical Jy  protective  nature  of  our  society 
toward  women  in  general,  a ])henomenon  which  may  well  be  changing. 

Bios  (1969)  put  forth  an  additional  explanation  ior  tlie 
lack  of  research,  tie  concluded  tiiat  because  of  tlie  relatively 
victimless  nature  of  women  crimes,  i.e.,  shoplifting  and  jirosti- 
tution,  society  is  more  concerned  wi tli  attempting  to  find  solutions 
to  causes  of  more  violent  Iiehavior  exhibited  l)y  males. 

The  last  reason  given  for  the  la;k  of  research  concerns 
the  viewing  of  earlier  rcsearclicrs  that  women  themselves  were  not 
fit  subjects  for  study.  Only  within  the  last  fifteen  to  twenty 

years  lias  research  beoa  dene  on  the  female  offender,  and  the  bulk  , 

of  that  research  has  been  done  by  female  researcliers . There  have 
been  some  notable  exceptions  to  tliis  trend  with  the  works  done  b)' 

Lombroso,  Poliak,  Ward  and  Kassebaum  being  excellent  examples.  But 
in  general,  male  researchers  have  studied  male  offenders,  and  until 
recently,  there  have  been  few  female  researchers. 

Because  of  the  small  amount  of  research  comfileted  in  the 


field,  with  much  of  it  being  buried  in  larger  studies  of  male 


offenders,  the  individual  layman  has  been  forced  to  rely  on 
the  mass  media  for  his  or  her  information.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  a tendency  in  the  media,  in  the  absence  of  factual 
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information,  to  report  sensationalism.  Women  in  prison  have 

been  portrayed  either  as  tigeresses,  wild  and  jmssionately 

possessed,  or  as  virtually  innocent  victims  of  cruel  and  sadistic 

keepers  (Rasche , 1974).  Women's  institutions  are  often  jiortrayed 

as  exact  replicas  of  the  worst  male  prisons  with  tiers  of  cells 

and  lockstep  rules,  or  dungeon- like  corridors  of  cages.  This 

tendency  to  over-emphasize  certain  aspects  of  prison  life  tends 

to  portray  the  female  in  ways  which  she  is  portrayed  in  some 

pornographic  literature.  This  distorted  view  of  the  female 

offender  has  been  carried  further  by  the  media  in  descriliing  the 

violent-prone  female.  She  has  been  portiM)'cd  as  a \»oman  forced  to 

commit  her  crime  out  of  love  or  greed  with  a great  amount  of  fore- 

thought--stories  of  women  putting  jioison  in  candy  in  an  attempt  to 

murder  their  lover's  wife  and  then  returning  the  candy  to  the  store 

where  children  ate  it  and  died,  make  easy  reading  but  hardly  a pure 

description  of  the  offender  involved  (Cribble,  1969).  Mr.  Cribble, 

in  his  book  Such  Women  arc  Deadly,  describes  the  women  he  urote 

about  as  killing  for  various  reasons: 

Some  killed  for  gain,  some  for  hate,  some  for  the  temiiorary 
satiation  of  a blood  lust,  some  even  in  a twisted  way  for 
love.  But  all  found  a common  sisterhood  in  their  deliberate 
employment  of  destructive  force  and  all  achieved  dark  fame 
after  their  death. 


i 


This  type  of  information  hardly  adds  to  tlie  pulilic's  understanding 
of  the  female  offender  nor  does  it  accurately  describe  this 
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violent-prone  offender. 


Statement  of  Problem 

The  fact  that  there  lias  been  little  research  on  the 
violent  female  offender  offers  the  best  explanation  as  to  why 
additional  research  is  necessary.  There  remains  a multitude 
of  questions  which  need  to  be  answered. 

Purpose  of  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  ]vi-ovide  a descrijitive 
profile  of  the  violent-prone  female  inmates  currently  incar- 
cerated in  the  Texas  Department  of  Corrections  at  the  Corce 
Unit  convicted  of  the  crime  of  homicide.  This  description  will 
be  made  by  analyzing  the  variables  chosen  to  study.  These 
variables  are  divided  into  six  major  categories  which  arc;  (1) 
Demographic  characteristics,  (2)  Social  characteristics,  (.1) 

Prior  criminal  behavior,  (4)  Education  and  intelligence,  (5) 
Institutional  information,  and  (6)  Current  offense  inform.at i on . 

A complete  listing  of  the  variables  which  will  be  analyzed  is 
contained  in  Appendix  A. 

Questions  to  he  Answered 

Some  of  the  questions  which  tliis  study  will  address  arc: 

1.  iVliat  are  the  demographic  characteristics  of  the  "typical" 
woman  who  was  convicted  of  murder? 


2.  Wliat  are  the  social  cliaracteri  st  i cs  of  the  convicted 


hoiiucidc  ol'fciKlcr'.’ 


3.  I'oos  the  prior  criininMl  heliavior  of  the  females 
studied  give  any  indication  of  tlieir  inclination  to  comnfi  t 
tlie  crime  of  murder? 

4.  Khat  is  the  education  aiul  intelligence  levels  of 
the  females  studied? 

5.  ho  the  females  studied  differ  in  the  e 1 .as  s i f i cat  i on 
categories  from  oiner  inmates? 

6.  Iv'hat  is  the  cujrent  offense  inl'ormation  and  lu)u  does 
it  describe  the  "tyjiical"  murderess? 


Limitations  of  the  Stud\' 


Tit  i s study  is  limited  in  scope  to  only  describing  tliose 
inmates  currently  confined  in  tlie  tioree  Unit  tjf  the  'I'exas  |iei),art- 
ment  of  Corrections  after  being  convicted  of  tlie  crime  of  murder. 
The  results  and  findings  cannot  be  used  to  liraw  generalisations 
about  female  offenders  within  this  prison  or  other  prison  setting.s 
since  the  findings  would  not  be  represen  t at  i \ e ot'  tlie  entiie  popu- 
lation of  female  offenders. 

Within  the  confines  of  this  '-tudv  , it  w.r.  luit  possihle  to 
include  any  other  inmates  who  may  haie  muialere<.l  st)iiK'('ne  but  were 
convicted  of  it  lesser  offense.  Ihe  av.iil.ible  i n fo  rm.i  t i ^n  .it  the 
Texas  Department  of  Corrections  lioes  not  indicate  what  sort  of 
plea  bargaining  may  have  taken  place  in  tlu'  county  of  contieiion. 
That  this  possihilitj’  exists  ctinnot  ho  overlooked,  s i nci-  it  could 
have  affected  the  over.-ill  description  of  the  inmates,  ilom-ver. 


ClIAPll.K  I I 


UHVllIW  01-  I.ITliRArilKr. 

Criminality  among  women  is  on  tl>c  increase  and  li.*;'.  heen 
for  several  years  (Simon,  1975).  One  onl>'  needs  to  look  at  the 
arrest  trends  compiled  by  the  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Reiiort  (1970)  to 
become  acutely  aware  of  this  fact.  In  looking  at  the  total  per- 
centage of  increased  arrest  rates  between  1907-1976,  it  was 
discovered  that  females  had  an  overall  64.5  percent  inci-ease, 
compared  to  the  males  increase  of  only  14.8  percent.  If  this  is 
broken  down  to  include  only  the  "major  crimes"  defined  i\v  the  FBI, 
the  female  arrest  rate  increased  140.5  pcrcanit  from  19(>7  com()ared 
to  the  male  increase  of  53.9  percent.  Tliis  increased  arrest  rate 
for  women  can  be  explained  in  at  le.ist  two  ways.  One  explanation 
is  that  the  Criminal  Justice  System  is  doing  away  with  the  "chivalry" 
factor  for  women  and  treating  women  the  same  as  men.  The  other 
explanation  is  that  there  is,  in  fact,  a marked  increase  liy  women 
to  commit  criminal  acts.  Whichever  cxiil.mat  ion  is  accei'ted  by  the 
reader  could  bo  debated  Ivoth  pro  and  con  but  the  fact  remains  tliat 
while  males  continue  to  commit  the  greater  absolute  number  of 
offenses,  it  is  tlie  women  wlio  are  coiimii  1 1 i nr,  those  same  ciinios  at 
yearly  rates  of  increase,  now  running  as  high  as  six  and  seven  times 
faster  than  the  males  (Adler,  1971). 

It  also  was  found  that  if  adult  arrest  records  say  anything 
about  the  present  trends,  the  crime  rate  for  persons  under  eighteen 
probably  says  more  about  the  women  of  she  future.  ) i-om  196'’-1976, 
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according  to  ilie  I'BI  Uniforin  Crime  l\ei)orts  , the  numtjcr  i.f 
females  under  eighteen  arrested  for  robbery  jumiied  by  2.S0.8 
percent,  while  the  male  arrest  rate  rose  104.7  percent. 

Realizing  the  problems  of  using  arrest  records  as  a valiii  indi- 
cator of  crimes  being  committed,  it  still  apjiears  that  in  the 
future,  more  women  criminals  will  be  officially  involveil  in  the 
Criminal  .Justice  System. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  research  focusing  on  tlie 
studies  of  female  offenders,  there  appears  to  be  se\’cral  some- 
what separate  stages  through  which  the  research  has  ]);isscd. 

These  stages  are  closely  aligned  to  the  pluiscs  of  the  general 
study  of  criminology.  There  arc  five  identifiable  stages  of 
this  form  of  research.  They  are:  (1)  the  presc lent i f ic  stage, 

(2)  the  search  for  constitutional  causes  whicli  reflected  a 
beginning  interest  in  the  criminal  as  an  individual,  f.l)  tlic 
search  for  factors  which  cause  crime  to  he  of  lioth  constitutional 
and  environmental  factors,  (4)  tlie  numbers  and  offenses  stage, 
and  (S)  the  women's  prison  stage  (Rasche,  197.S).  After  reviewing 
this  research,  attention  will  lie  given  to  studies  conductei.1  in  the 
area  of  the  violent-prone  female.  And  fin.ally,  this  review  will 
indicate  where  tlte  current  emphasis  seems  to  be. 

Prescient i f ic  Stage 

The  first  stage  of  research  lias  been  aiul  currently  is  being 
called  the  prescient  i fic  stage,  aiul  it  encoiupa.sses  almost  everything 
written  on  the  subject  of  crime  up  to  the  start  of  the  twentieth 
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century.  As  far  as  women  ol'iciidcrs  are  concenieJ,  this  includes 
jiractically  nothing.  Women  then,  as  now,  constituted  such  a 
small  portion  of  tlie  recognized  deviant  element  titat  little  was 
set  forth  on  them  siieci f ical ly . The  few  references  made  con- 
cerning women  showed  clearly  that  women  were  general 1\-  considered 
morally  corrupt  (as  0[)poscd  to  evil)  when  rl>e>  transgressed  the 
law,  ?>ut  were  not  taken  seriously  as  a danger  to  societ>  . Ver\' 
few  women  were  labeUd  as  "evil,"  but  when  they  were,  it  was  done 
with  a vengence.  These  women  were  jiortrayed  as  sujternatural , or 
as  witches,  and  therefore  no  longer  deserved  tlie  protection  nor- 
mally extended  towards  wo;iien . 

This  prose  i enti  fi  c stage  of  criminolog)’  was  essciivially 
devoted  to  moral-etliical  theorizing,  which  eventually  resulted  in 
the  development  and  growtii  of  the  pen  i tent  iar\  system  in  the  early 
nineteenth-century  America.  The  penitentiary  was  a product  of 
the  development  of  a causal  thcor)-  of  crime  whicli  liad  a corruiit 
environment  and  lax  upl^ringing  as  the  re>ot  causes  of  criminal 
behavior  (Rasche,  1979).  tine  of  the  earliest  references  to  tlie 
female  offender  in  this  theory  came  from  Itr.  tiriscom  in  1S2.9.  In 
his  Report  of  the  .Society  for  the  Prevention  of  I’auperism,  he  was 
arguing  for  a pro|iosed  house  of  refuge.  One  of  the  categories  he 
cited  was  that  of: 

dclintfucnt  females,  who  are  either  too  young  to  li.ive 
acquired  habits  of  fixed  tiepravity,  or  those  whose  lives 
have  in  general  been  virtuous,  but  who  liaving  t ieKUvl  to 
the  seductive  inflttcnces  of  corrupt  associates,  h.ive 
suddenly  to  endure  the  bitterness  of  htst  re[)ut  .it  i on , .■uni 
arc  cast  forlorn  and  dost  ittite  upon  a cold  ;uui  unieeling 
public,  full  of  compunction  for  their  errors,  ,ind  anxious 
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to  be  restored  to  the  paths  of  innocence  and  use- 
fulness [Rasche,  1975,  p.  16]. 

This  sort  of  causal  theory  may  be  classified  as  one 
of  environmentalism.  IVhen  the  penitentiary  idea  failed, 
environmentalism  was  seriously  threatened.  One  of  the  chief 
concerns  of  penal  theorists  was  for  the  habitual  criminal 
offenders,  since  recidivists  destroyed  completely  tlie  under- 
lying theory  for  penitentiaries.  That  some  men  would  choose 
to  pursue  criminal  behavior,  when  any  "rational  man"  would  have 
abandoned  it,  led  to  an  interest  in  trying  to  pinpoint  consti- 
tutional features  which  migltt  give  clarity  to  why  the  choice 
was  made  (Rasche,  1975). 

Search  for  (ionstitiitional  Causes 

The  second  stage  of  criminological  research  involved  the 
search  for  constitutional  causes  and  reflected  a beginning 
interest  in  the  criminal  as  an  individual.  This  interest  was 
roughly  divided  into  two  categories:  interest  in  (1)  ]di)siological 
characteristics,  and  (2)  mental  characteristics.  It  was  the  hope 
of  theorists,  that  if  large  numbers  of  criminals  could  he  studied, 
certain  identifiable  characteristics  might  emerge  which  would  allow 
society  to  distinguish  ttie  "real  criminals"  from  tliosc  who  offended 
"by  accident."  The  most  famous  criminology  researcher  of  this 
period  was  Lombroso,  whose  study  of  The  Female  Offender  first 
appeared  in  1893.  Me  sought  physiological  characteristics  and 
followed  a school  of  thought  which  involved  taking  elaborate  cranial 
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measurements  and  studying  physical  anomalies  to  identify  the 
person  as  criminal.  The  female  criminals,  according  to 
Lombroso,  did  not  have  anomalies  as  often  as  male  criminals. 

In  fact,  the  women  criminals  were  not  physically  very  different 
from  "moral"  women,  except  for  prostitutes,  who  did  sliow  more 
physical  abnormalities  than  the  nonprostitute  female  criminal, 
and  who  lacked  the  "mother  sense"  (Lombroso,  1920'). 

After  much  work,  Lombroso  was  forced  to  admit  that  his 

concept  of  the  "born  criminal,"  which  he  develojied  by  studying 

male  offenders,  was  rare  among  women.  However,  wlien  a female 

did  fall  into  the  category  of  "born  criminal,"  Lombroso  stated: 

Rarely  is  a woman  wicked  but  when  she  is  she  surjiasses 
the  man.  The  cruelty  of  the  bom  female  criminal  is 
more  refined  and  devilish,  and  she  seeks  "the  full  taste 
of  death"  in  killing  lier  enemy  ...  slie  is,  in  short,  a 
monster  [Lombroso,  1920,  p.  ir>2]. 

Moreover,  the  female  "born  criminal"  was  a double  exception,  since 
criminals  were  an  exception  among  civilized  people,  and  women 
criminals  were  an  exception  among  criminals  (Lombroso,  1920). 

That  Lombroso  is  remembered  for  liis  unproven  assumption  is  too 
bad,  perhaps  at  least  for  the  study  of  female  offenders,  he  should 
be  remembered  for  his  attempt  to  show  that  female  deviancy  differs 
from  male  deviancy. 

Lombroso  was  not  alone  in  his  search  for  physiological 
characteristics  of  female  criminals.  Most  notably,  Matthews,  in 
1923,  studied  the  female  criminal  by  viewing  the  physical  size  and 
development;  Burtin,  in  192.S,  looked  at  the  sexual  develojiment  of 
"criminal"  women;  and  Seagravc,  in  192().  analyzed  the  illnesses  and 
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, diseases  of  criminal  women.  All  three  jicrsons  were  searchiiij; 

for  causes  of  criminal  it>'  in  women  but  few  definite  factors 
were  discovered  (.Smith,  1962). 

Meanwiiile.  other  researchers  were  studying  the  mental 
attributes  of  female  offenders  in  attempts  to  connect  delin- 
c(uency  with  mental  aberrations  or  diseases.  The  best  study  took 
place  at  Bedford  Hills  Reformatory  by  Weidensall.  She  published 
her  report  on  The  Mentality  of  the  Criminal  Woman  in  1916.  In 
general,  she  found  tliat  tlie  criminal  woman  tended  to  be  slow  to 
comprehend  instructions  and  thus  tended  to  act  blindly  without 
comprehension.  IVith  training,  many  women  were  able  to  learn  to 
be  efficient  at  their  work;  consequently,  h'eidensal  I concluded 
that  when  this  training  was  undertaken,  tlten  the  problem  of  how 
to  deal  with  the  criminal  woman  would  be  solved.  In  short , slic 
stated : 

The  results  are  of  prime  importance  both  to  workers  with 
mental  tests  and  to  piactical  jicnologists  who  seek  to 
individualize  punishment  in  such  a mannei-  as  to  iiioel  tlie 
needs  of  the  offender  as  well  as  tlic  needs  of  the  offense 
[Weidensall,  1916,  Preface |. 

The  findings  that  a large  j)roiior t i on  of  the  female  criminals 
confined  in  institutions  were  mentally  deficient  w.is  supported  by 
■Spaulding  in  192.'i  and  the  (iluecks  in  19.^9.  However,  it  soon  became 
clear  that  the  subnormal  intelligence  found  in  these  'indies  wert'  not 
actually  related  to  criminality,  but  to  institutionalization.  As  a 
• re.sult  of  this  finding,  the  studies  of  constitutional  factors  became 

more  cautious  over  the  years.  I'ernald  in  1920,  foi'  e.xamiile,  found 
two  influences  which  seemed  to  be  related  to  female  delinquency; 
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poor  economic  background  and  lack  of  education  or  training; 
and  "a  somewhat  inferior  mentality."  fernald  warned  that  these 
conclusions  had  not  been  tested  against  a general  po]iulation, 
and  so  it  was  not  known  to  what  degree  that  it  occurred  within 
the  general  non -del inquent  population.  In  further  stating  their 
findings,  Fernald  and  her  associates  stated  that  no  one  factor 
was  responsible  for  a person  becoming  delinquent,  but  ratlier  it 
was  likely  to  be  a massing  of  factors  in  such  a way  as  to  disturb 
a more  or  less  unstable  initial  adjustment  (fernald,  1920). 

A Multicausal  Approach  To  Crime 

I'ernald's  study  (1920)  was  the  f on  runner  of  the  third 
stage  in  the  study  of  female  criminals.  By  the  I930's,  crime 
was  seen  as  a product  of  both  constitutional  .uid  environmental 
factors . 

In  nonscientific  circles,  one  of  the  most  discussed 
enviroiiinental  factors  was  tlie  sexual  freedom  that  women  had  found 
in  World  War  1.  In  1931,  Cecil  Hishoj^,  a Scotland  Yard  veteran, 
ol)served  that  the  crime  rate  was  "apjirec iably  higher"  in  Fngland 
than  it  had  been  j)rior  to  World  War  1.  According  to  liis  interjire- 
tations,  women  were  largely  responsilile  foi’  this  increase  in  crime. 
He  saw  the  woman '.s  movement  as  resulting  in  more  women  becoming 
"criminally  minded,"  a "better  class"  woman  turning  criminal  more 
often,  and  women  being  involved  in  sexual  misdemeanors  at  a younger 
age  than  ever  before. 

During  this  period  the  work  of  I'rcud  also  ajipcared , Ills 
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work  is  offered  here,  nol  as  much  for  dealing  with  the  multi- 
causal  approach  to  crime,  but  for  explaining  the  context  of 
how  women  were  to  be  looked  upon  in  the  coming  years.  Tiie 
Freudian  theory  of  the  position  of  women  incorporates  psycho- 
logical and  social-structural  factors. 

Freud  viewed  women  as  anatomically  inferior- -they  are 
destined  to  become  wives  and  mothers  and  this  is 
admittedly  an  inferior  destiny  as  benefits  the  inferior 
sex  [Crites,  1976,  p.  17]. 

The  root  of  the  inferiority  is  that  women's  sex  organs  are 
inferior  to  those  of  men.  'I'he  girl  assumes  that  she  had  lost  a 
penis  as  punishment,  is  traumatized,  and  grows  up  envious  and 
revengeful  (Freud,  1932).  Within  Freud's  framework,  tlien  a 
woman  becomes  "deviant"  because  she  is  striving  to  be  a "man." 

She  is  aggressively  rebellious  and  her  drive  to  accomplisli  is  the 
expression  of  her  longing  for  a penis  ...  a hopeless  jiursuit  that 
only  leads  to  neurosis  (Freud,  1935).  Freud's  explanation  of 
female  criminality,  biased  as  it  was,  contributed  mucli  to  stemming 
the  tide  of  the  feminist  evolution  which  Bishop  alluded  to  in  the 
early  1900's  and  Freud's  work  strongly  influenced  writers  and 
policy-makers  from  then  until  tlie  iiresent  ilay. 

By  far,  one  of  the  most  interesting  studies  from  tltis  jteriod 
was  that  of  tlic  Hutch  lawyer,  Fugenia  l.ekkerkerker , who  visited  the 
United  States  in  the  late  1920's  to  study  female  reformatories. 

Her  report,  pul^lished  in  1931,  traced  tlic  growth  of  scjiarate  refonna- 
tories  for  women,  gave  lengthy  descriptions  of  those  institutions 
which  she  visited  and  their  programs,  and  n\ade  some  interesting 
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observations.  Slio  reported  that  about  lialf  of  all  ..omen  conmiit- 
ted  to  prisons  or  reformatories  in  the  first  si.x  months  of  1923 
had  been  convicted  of: 

prostitution,  fornication,  adultery,  disorderl'  conduct 
or  vagrancy;  i.e.,  sex  offenses  wliich  in  Holland  would 
either  not  be  punished  at  all,  or  would  rarely  be 
punished  with  imprisonment. 

I'urthermore , she  observed  that  the  United  States  tended  to  merge 
legal  and  medical  concern;.,  sending  to  the  reformatt)ries  not  all 
women  who  violated  sexual  codes  hut  particularly  those  suffering 
from  veneral  disease.  Uischai-ge  from  some  institutions  hinged  on 
being  "cured."  She  also  pointed  out  that  actions  being  t.aken 
against  women  were  not  [Jarallelled  !>)■  similar  .act  ions  ag.ainst  men 
in  sex  offenses. 

Lekkerkerkor  was  also  among  the  first  to  note  that  women 
offenders  were  often  handled  by  "noncriminal  motliods"  and  either 
granted  probation,  dismissed,  or  turned  over  to  priv.ite  agencies, 
or  given  supervision  without  any  formal  conviction.  .She  saw  two 
factors  accounting  for  this;  (1)  the  fact  that  officials  hesitated 
to  send  minor  offenders  to  the  reformatory,  and  (2)  th.u  sexual 
delincpjcncy  was  not  seriou; ly  considered  a crime. 

While  the  work  done  by  Kekkerkerkei'  .ippears  to  have  been 
worthwhile,  it  has  received  less  attention  coiiijiared  to  .a  study  done 
by  .Sheldon  .and  lileanore  CiJueck  in  1934.  The  Uliiecks  advancid  the 
multi  causal  and  empirical  approaches  in  criminology' . Tliev  stinlieil 
over  500  convicted  women  and  also  conducievi  I'ol  low-up  studies  for 
years  after  their  release.  Their  conclin.ions  iiuiic.ited  that  ment;il 
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inferiority,  economic  hardsliij),  lack  of  education,  and  family 
instability,  all  played  a part  in  setting  tlie  stage  for  a 
woman  to  behave  criminally,  faced  with  the  fact  that  prisons 
were  full  of  this  type  of  woman,  tliey  went  on  to  assert,  it 
was  amazing  that  even  a small  proportion  of  them  were  actually 
rehabilitated . 

The  (iluecK  . also  predicted  that  the  "unfortunate  social 
iicritage"  of  these  criminal  women  would  probably  be  handed  down 
to  a new  generation,  for  a majority  of  the  subjects  had  children, 
both  legitimate  and  illegitimate,  and  almost  80  percent  of  the 
mothers  were  indifferent,  if  not  liostilc,  to  their  offspring 
(Olueck  and  Clueck,  1934).  Uiiiing  a five  year  follow-up  study, 
most  of  the  women  seemed  to  do  a little  better.  The  (lluccks  did 
not  attribute  this  to  the  institution  or  the  parole  system  but 
they  concluded  that  the  reform  was  more  contingent  on  the  "dis- 
position of  the  offender  to  reform,"  an  idea  which  is  still  being 
talked  about  today. 

Numbers  aiul  O^f fens e s_ S t a ge 

Having  established  that  the  approach  to  ci'ime  c.ius.ition 
should  be  mul  t icausal  , criminological  researcliers  beg.an  inspecting 
more  closely  various  asf)t'cts  or  factors  of  fern, ale  cr imi 71.1 1 i ty . 

Thus,  the  fourth  stage,  called  the  numbers  and  offenses  stage, 
began.  More  small  scale  stiidies  were  devoted  to  leporting  and 
analyzing  the  types  of  crimes  com777  itted  b)'  wo77ien , 71s  well  as 
attempting  to  explain  wh>'  signi  ficarit  !>'  fewer  women  weie  crimi7ially 
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adjudicated.  Researchers  became  interested  in  trying  to 
explain  certain  variations  between  the  patterns  of  female 
and  male  criminality,  such  as  age  of  peak  criminality,  types 
of  crimes,  and  so  on.  For  example,  Cassity  in  194]  asserted 
tiait  age  of  peak  criminality  was  related  to  psychological 
developments.  "Male  incidence  of  felony  crimes  reaches  its 
peak  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-five,  female  crimi- 
nality was  found  to  peak  much  later,  from  ages  twenty-six  to 
thirty."  Cassity's  explanation  was  that 

woman  is  in  her  full  bloom  of  attractiveness  in  her 
early  20' s,  and  as  a consequence  during  those  years, 
she  is  least  beset  by  the  emotional  frustrations 
which  she  begins  to  experience  after  25  (Rasche,  1975, 
p.  23J. 

The  fourth  stage  of  research  culminated  in  1950  witli 
the  publication  of  The  Criiiiinality  of  Women  by  Otto  Poliak. 

Poliak  asserted  that  the  difference  in  number  of  males  and 
females  involved  in  criminal  l^ehavior  was  not  as  groat  as  official 
statistics  would  seem  to  indicate.  'Die  disparity  ma\-  be  attri- 
buted to  the  "masked"  quality  of  women's  crin\cs,  which  is  a 
function  of  woman's  role  in  society,  the  psychological  comi)onents 
of  femaleness,  and  certain  pliysical  factors,  lie  further  asserted 
that  the  many  misconceptions  concerning  female  criminality  were  due, 
in  part,  to  man's  sheer  inability  to  understand  woman,  and,  in  part 
to  man's  self-deception  regarding  woman  because  of  an  unwillingness 
to  grant  her  equality. 

Poliak's  work  provoked  a new  and  special  attention  to 
female  offenders,  i’lie  social  role  and  social  status  of  female 
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offenders  began  to  he  taken  into  con. side rat i oji  in  attempts  to 
analyze  the  differences  between  male  and  female  crimes.  lliis 
also  lead  researchers  in  the  1960's  to  question  tlie  social 
system  of  females  in  reformatories  and  [)risons. 


Women ' s Prison  Stage 

'File  type  of  work  provoked  by  Poliak  lead  to  the  fifth 
stage  of  research  called  the  women's  prisoit  stage.  Women's 
prisons  had  in  many  ways  been  more  j)rogressive  .ind  innovative 
than  had  those  for  men.  Some  e.xaniples  are:  they  were  the  first 
to  be  operated  on  the  "open  system"  tno  high  walls  surrounding 
them  and  greater  interaction  with  the  outside  commun  ty);  they 
were  the  first  to  develop  real  classification  methods  and  treat- 
ment programs  which  were  individually  oriented;  they  were  .among 
the  first  to  reduce  idleness  through  extensive  work  .and  training 
programs;  they  sought  to  provide  not  only  basic  aL.'demic  id 
vocational  education,  but  "social  education"  as  well;  .and  they 
were  the  first  to  operate  so-called  "ilay  pai’ole"  (.\merican  I'rison 
Association,  1954). 

However,  until  the  1960's,  no  significant  research  bad  been 
done  regarding  the  internal  structure  of  women's  prisons.  Ward  and 
Kassebaum's  Women's  Prison:  _Scx  jnid  Social  Structure  ( 19()5)  and 
Giallombardo' s Society  of  Women  (1966)  were  the  first  significant 
American  studies  to  be  done.  Ward  and  Kassebaum  found  that  segre- 
gation from  the  family  was  the  most  severe  ileprivation  fur  women  in 
prison,  while  (iiallombaido  observed  that  lack  of  heterosexual  relations 
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was  a particular  hai-dship.  iloth  siiklies  t'uuiul  Thai  voluniat-y 
homosexuality  served  to  soothe  both  of  these  de])ri vat  ions . 

Their  findings  jioint  to  a vast  difference  betueen  tlie  social 
structure  in  women's  fir  i sons  and  t!iat  foiirid  in  male  prisojis, 
where  homosexuality  is  generally  a brutalizing  factor  in  the 
experience  of  inmates.  Bell,  in  liis  book  Soc i a 1 nevi;uice  (1971), 
states  that  women  are  rarely  forcetl  into  liomosoxual  relationships. 
It  forms  more  from  an  attemfit  to  adapt  to  prison  life  and  aid  the 
female  inmate  to  have  a "faiiii  ly"  while  m prison.  'Ibis  separation 
from  family  is  often  severe  and  most  disturbing  to  tlic  woman  in 
prison . 


Studios  on  the  Violent-l'rone  i omale  (Iffende r 

Studios  focusing  on  the  violent  female  ol'iender  are 
generally  of  two  tyjies.  One  typo  is  wliere  research  lias  been  done 
on  violence  and  usually  a fiortion  of  the  study  will  mention  tlie 
violent  female  offender.  The  other  typi.'  of  work  deals  more  with 
describing  sensational  murders  in  which  the  woiuen  were  the  offen- 
ders and  are  reported  in  a stylo  much  like  myster>  nocel^. 

The  study  tlone  by  Poliak  in  IPfiO  called  Ihe  (' r nii  ina  1 i t >’  of 
Women,  devotes  one  cliafiter  to  crimes  against  the  pei;.on  of  whicli 
four  pages  address  homicide  by  females.  ibis  section  > ent  i .alls 
deals  with  women  u.sing  poison  as  their  favorite  "weapon."  Other 
attention  is  given  to  the  v i ol  ent -firone  female  llirouj’hout  his  book, 
but  little  dcseri  (It  ion  of  the  character  i st  i cs  of  the  violent  female 
is  revealed.  In  his  findings  for  all  fem.ale  of I'eiulers  tikliod.  he 
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States  that : 

age  is  a factor,  women  committing  ciiines  at  a later 
age  than  men;  more  woim.  n criiiiinals  are  married  than 
male  criminals;  the  criminal  liability  ol'  women 
working  in  domestic  service  seems  to  be  relative!)' 
high  and  women  working  in  factories  reltitivel)  low 
intelligence  tests  revealed  that  mental  defectiveness 
is  more  pronounced  among,  certain  types  of  female 
offenders  than  among  otheis,  es)iecially  when  comparing 
prostitutes  to  other  female  inmates;  ;tnd  Negroes  have 
a higher  criminality  than  whites  (I’ollak,  IbSti,  p.  118). 

llis  study  marked  a beginning  for  the  studv  of  the  violent  female 

offender,  for  others  interested  in  ihi  research. 

In  19t)0,  Bensing  and  ;chrocdor,  in  their  book  Homicide  in 
an  Urban  Community,  devoted  a chapter  to  I'emales  accused  of 
felonious  homicide.  Tiieir  study  included  onl)-  the  conviction 
rates,  cliargcs  of  whicli  they  were  convicted  and  tlic  nu..i'cr  placed 
on  probation.  These  i'actors  were  comjiared  to  ihc  race  of  the 
defendants.  .Again,  the  black  race  was  overrcjna'sented  in  com])arison 
to  their  population  in  the  general  communit). 

John  McDonald  discus  cs  the  "female  murderers"  in  his  hook 
The  Murderer  and  Ills  Victim  (1961).  His  fimlings  indicate  that 
female  offenders  usually  kill  their  husband',,  lovers  v>r  ciiiUlren, 
and  that  tiie  black  female  bomicido  offeiulei’  I'ati-  in  I'l.  i i ade  1 |)h  ia  is 
nearly  twenty-three  times  gi'cater  than  the  i-ate  tor  white  female 
homiculc  offemlers.  In  choosing  llie  ueapi)n  to  o;e  for  thi-  homicide, 
McDonald  stated  that  women  use  knives  aiivl  iceiilcks  ratliei-  than  fire- 
arms . 

in  1969,  Wolfgang  published  8tiu.lit;j^  i llomi  c ulc  , which 
attempted  to  jirovide  sociological  resoarcli  on  vai  iablcr-  of  homicide 
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offenders.  He  found  that  if  ai>e  and  sex  in  general  are 
associated  with  aggression,  then  homicide  was  an  explicit 
behavioral  form  of  aggression.  Males  predominate  in  homicide 
statistics,  probably  because  the  female  homicide  percentage 
is  relatively  stable  across  tlifferent  societies  fWolfgang, 

1969).  In  regard  to  female  liomicide  rates,  Wolfgang  found  the 
average  age  of  the  female  homicide  offender  to  normal  1)'  be 
higher  than  the  average  age  of  male  homicide  offenders.  .Some  of 
the  other  variables  that  Wolfgang  studied  were  race,  level  of 
intelligence,  marital  status  and  ])rior  criminal  record  of  tlie 
offenders.  As  in  previous  studies,  little  S])ecific  information 
on  the  female  offender  was  given,  lie  concluded  that  the  fi-male 
homicide  offender  was  probably  black  and  married.  Other  findings 
were  only  for  the  homicide  offenders  in  general  and  not  addressed 
specifically  to  the  feinale. 

The  study  done  by  Mulvihill  and  Tumin  (1969)  does  describe 
the  "typical"  violent  female  offender.  Their  profile  included 
the  following  description:  Women  committed  to  [irison  for  homicide 
were  65  percent  white,  25  percent  black,  and  10  percent  Mexican; 
tended  to  be  of  average  to  below  average  intelligence;  ctime  from 
families  in  tvliich  there  was  no  rc]iorted  crimituil  ity ; came  from 
unbroken  homes  (two-thirds);  were  reported  to  have  been  sexually 
promiscuous  or  prostitutes  ((>  out  of  10);  had  serious  drinking 
problems;  had  virtually  no  reports  of  narcotics  use;  were  diagnosed 
as  having  some  type  of  psychological  tl i s;ib i J i t>-  (over  SO  percent  of 
these  women  had  limited  criminal  careers  ...).  (iohiiwired  to  other 
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offender  catej^orLes,  huiiiLcide  ol'fcnJcrs  liad ; the  least 
re|)orted  family  criminality;  the  lowest  known  incidence  of 
illegal  sexual  conduct’  the  least  extensive  prior  criminal 
record’  been  arrested  later  in  life;  the  largest  projiortion 
of  alcoholics,  the  smallest  proportion  of  known  narcotics  use; 
the  highest  percentage  of  evidencing  jtsychosis. 

The  study  also  showed  that  the  commission  of  homicide 
usually  involved:  the  woman  as  sole  pcrpoti-ator ; children  and 
husbands  or  lovers  as  victims  (over  50  percent):  premeditation 
in  only  one  in  five  cases;  limited  use  of  physical  strength 
because  victims  were  either  helpless  (small  children)  or  in  some 
way  incapacitated  (drunk,  asleep,  ill);  the  use  of  a gun  (one- 
third)  and  knives  or  other  household  implement-  (one-l It i rd) . 

This  profile  gives  a very  good  idea  from  whicli  one  can  view  the 
typical  female  liomicide  offender. 

Books  are  the  second  form  of  mtitcrial  available  „hicli 
describes  the  violent  female  offender  and  are  not  iiuite  the  same 
as  the  studies  previously  mentioned.  Within  these  l)ooks , the 
female  violent  offender  is  cast  as  a plotting,  seductive,  brutal 
murderess  who  is  out  to  either  get  money  or  revenge.  The  books 
would  be  classified  by  this  researcher  as  falling  somewlicre  lietwecn 
fiction  and  empirical  research.  Until  reccntlv,  the  majority  of 
material  purporting  to  describe  the  female  murderess  was  of  this 
type. 

The  book,  Crime  of  Ikission  (19.58)  written  l>y  Herick  Coodman 
lu’ovides  some  insight  into  this  form  of  literature,  lie  describes 


eight  different  murders  and  how  they  occurred.  .A  portion  of 
his  introductory  [)aragrjph  of  the  first  murder  is  irulicative 
of  how  the  entire  book  reads; 
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It  was  the  morning  of  March  tlic  17th,  lUfiS.  It  was 
still  cold  for  the  time  of  year  but  tlie  morning  sun- 
light was  a mute  jiromise  to  Parisians,  that  .Spring 
was  on  its  way.  Spring,  when  a young  man's  fancy 
turns  lightly  to  tlioughts  of  love.  In  ten  day's  time, 
llernard  Mou.'.eot  was  thinking,  I'elix  Baill\’,  his  best 
iriend,  was  going  to  marry  the  girl  of  his  choice, 

Monique  Lombark , young  blonde,  beautiful,  a i)erfcct 
match  for  the  gifted  yoiuig  medical  student,  ... 

Another  writer  who  provides  an  e.xcellcnt  example  of  this 
form  of  "research"  is  I.eonard  i'lribble.  His  book,  SiK'h  Women  Are 
Deadly  (1969),  describes  twelve  cases  of  murder  by  females.  His 
premise  in  writing  the  book  wa;,  to  show  "that  the  female  of  the 

species  is  more  deadly  than  the  male."  His  descrijjtions  of  why 

tiu  .omen  murder,  su|iposedly  based  on  fact,  do  not  contriiuite  much 
to  the  understanding  of  the  category  of  women  who  are  violence  prone. 

Other  authors  |)ortray  women  who  murder  in  mucii  tlie  same  way. 
The  material  contained  in  such  l)ooks  uoes  not  speak  of  measurable 
factors  which  could  be  generalized  to  a larger  population.  Yet, 

perhaps  these  books  do  describe  how  the  female  offender  has  histori- 

cally been  viewed  by  the  large  percentage  of  writers.  ibis  treatment 
may  explain,  in  part,  why  additional  work  has  not  been  done  until 
recently  on  the  female  offetider  anil  specifically  the  \ iol  ent -prone 
female . 

Current  Thoughts  on_lemalc  Offenders 


The  previous  review  of  the  literature  has  shown  how  the  study 
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of  vioman's  ci  iiiiiiuil  ity  has  evolved  a/ul  s^.me  of  ti.e  ufi!iii;.s  on 
the  violent-prone  female.  in  an  atteiii()t  to  show  i.iiere  current 
emphasis  is,  it  can  he  said,  much  of  the  cuiiccnt rat  i on  . - to 
explain  why  female  crime  is  on  the  increase.  There  aie  at 
least  two  explanation  for  the  increase.  Two  rescarciie rs , I red.i 
Adler,  in  her  book  Sisters  in  Crime  (1975),  and  Rita  Siiuoii,  in  her 
book  Women  and  Criiue  (1975),  present  the  two  ex[)l.anat  ions  for  the 
increased  criminal  it>  of  women.  both  autliors  a<>ree  on  at  least 
some  major  points:  One,  tliat  tlie  dominant  trend  in  woi..  ii's  crime 
is  toward  property  and  "white-collar"  oftTnses,  notalil>’  burglar)', 
robbery,  larceny,  embezzlement,  and  fraud,  second,  tlie  crime  rate 
for  both  women  and  men  is  relative  to  opporiunitx'  r.atln’r  than 
ditferences  in  morality  ('Ihe  Cl)^r  ij;t  i^n  Sc  i ence  Mon,  i toi' , Auyu  t () , 

1975) . 

Adler  explains  the  increased  criminality  in  women  I'rom  a 
"liberation"  standpoint.  She  maintain.s  that  the  .social  revolution 
by  women  in  The  t9b0's  caused  a "mascul  ini  z.at  ion"  of  fem.ile  social 
and  criminal  behavior,  which  subsei|Ui.-nt  1 > . led  to  an  incre.ise  in 
tlie  frequency  and  v;’.riety  of  their  conduct  tl9";il.  She  I'urther 
suggests  that  women's  involvement  in  crime  ha^'  existed  throughout 
recorded  history  but  their  presence,  tis  in  man>  legi  t ii.i.u  e .ict  i v i t i es  . 
has  been  overlooked.  Her  basic  .-issuiiipt  i on  is  liest  ■ iiimii.iii  zed  l)\’ 
this  excerjit  from  her  book: 

When  we  did  not  permit  women  to  swim  ;it  the  heaclies,  the 
female  drowning  rate  was  quite  low.  Ulten  wohw  n were  not 
permitted  to  work  as  bank  tellers  or  Iwuik  presidents,  the 
embezzlement  rate  was  low.  Now  it  turns  uut  th.it  low  and 
behold--women  arc  [teople,  just  as  honest  or  J ( -<lioiicst  .as 
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other  people,  and  just  as  prone  to  yield  to  tempt.!  i Ion . 

What  is  more,  when  women  are  sulijccted  to  tlie  same 
stresses  and  strains,  the  same  aggressive  life  styles 
that  men  had  been  under  traditionally,  we  find  that  not 
only  do  heart  attacks  increase  among  women,  but  also 
criminality,  demonstrative  of  stress  and  aggression 
[p.  57J. 

Because  of  the  "liberation"  of  tlie  female  gender,  Adler  main- 
tains that  thousands  of  women  are  stejiping  across  the  imaginary 
boundary  which  once  separated  crimes  into  "tiiascul  ine i.e., 
homicide,  armed  robbery,  aggravated  assault,  etc.,  and  "feminine," 
i.e.,  prostitution,  shoplifting,  etc.  As  a result  of  t)i  i ■■  "newly 
. acquired  freedom,"  the  female  criminal  has  begun  to  fight  for  her 

place  in  the  world  of  crime,  and  like  her  legitimate-based  counter 
part,  knows  "too  much  to  pretend,  oi-  return  to  lier  former  role  as 
a second-rate  criminal  confined  to  'feminine'  crimes"  jAiller,  1975] . 

r' 

A different  explanation  of  women's  increased  criminality 
is  put  forth  b\'  Rita  .Simon.  She  sees  the  increase  ;is  oppoi'tuni ty-- 
i.e.,  she  contends  tliat  the  number  of  women  in  the  labor  market 
has  had  more  to  do  with  criminality  than  the  woiiii.  n ' !■  mo\ a iiwnt . As 
those  opportunities  become  more  plentiful,  women's  participation  in 
larceny,  fraud,  embezzlement,  and  other  financial  aiul  wlii  te-col  lar 
crime  increases.  And,  on  tiie  other  hai\d , as  woiiK-n  cntei'  the  labor 
force  in  greater  projiort  ions , as  the>'  acipiire  more  skills  tltrough 
education, il  and  occupational  training,  and  as  they  receive  more 
generous  financial  compensation,  tiieir  sense  of  f rus t rat i on . their 
feelings  of  being  victimized,  and  their  sense  of  powei- les.sness 


diminishes  (Simon,  1970). 

Simon  [iiifs  forth  another  explanation,  winch  Adler  probably 
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concurs  with,  for  the  increased  crime  rates  for  women.  Simon 
points  to  the  diminishing  "cliivalry"  factor  of  the  Criminal 
Justice  System  as  another  reason  for  the  increased  repoi led 
criminality  among  women.  Whether  this  is  a reflection  of 
acknowledging  the  feminist  influence  in  fighting  for  equality 
on  all  fronts,  or  the  acceptance  on  behalf  of  the  Criminal  .Justice 
System  that  too  much  crime  is  being  committed  by  females  and  it 
must  be  controlled,  is  a matter  for  debate  from  both  autliors  and 
their  supporters. 

These  two  authors  rejiresent  the  cru.x  of  the  current 
emphasis  on  female  criminals  today.  Tlie  iinjiact  of  the  work  done 
throughout  history  has  served  to  awaken  anew  the  inteiost  in  tlte 
female  criminal,  principally  out  of  the  need  to  hopefully  find 
solutions  to  the  increased  criminality  of  women,  hotli  Adler  and 
Simon  see  the  solution  to  the  increased  female  criminality  as 
coming  after  understanding  the  factors  whieli  may  cause  some  women 
to  become  criminal.  The  ultimate  reason  is  most  jirobably  complex-- 
thc  solution  will  come  only  after  additional  studv  and  analysis  of 
tiie  findings.  In  order  to  expand  one  area,  the  \'iolc‘nt  lemale, 
this  paper  will  describe  the  violent-prone  leiiiale  who  committed 
murder . 
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Min'llODOLOi'.Y 

This  study  presents  a description  of  'he  "typical" 

female  murderess  confined  in  the  (iorec  Unit  of  the  Texas  Uepart- 

ment  of  Corrections  in  I-'eljruary,  11)78.  To  develop  this  descrij)- 

tive  model  of  the  violent-prone  female,  n%enty-seven  varialiles 

were  used.  These  variables  were  .ii  .ded  into  the  six  major 

categories  used  by  the  Texa-  Depariment  of  Corrections  foi  the 

classification  of  inmates.  These  categories  urc:  (1)  deiiiogra]ihi c 

characteristics,  (2J  social  characteristics,  (5)  prior  criminal 

behavior,  ('Ij  education  and  intcl  1 i g.ence  , (8)  inst  i tut  iotial  infor 

mation,  and  (b)  current  offense  information. 

4 The  information  for  these  twent>-scven  variables  was 

% 

gathered  from  the  records  office  of  the  Texas  Uepaitment  of  Correc- 
tions located  in  Huntsville,  Texas.  A listing  of  the  twenty-seven 
variables  is  contained  in  Table  1.  Trom  the  analysis  of  these 
variables,  a description  of  the  "typical"  female  murderess  currently 
incarcerated  in  'Texas  will  be  made. 

1 e .Se  Icct  i on 

The  poi)ulation  consists  of  sevent y-three  females  convicted 
of  homicide  who  are  currently  in  the  Texas  Department  ol'  Corrections. 
They  represent  the  entire  poinilation  convicted  of  the  cj'ime  of  murder 
who  are  presently  held  at  the  Gorec  Unit  of  the  Texas  Department  of 
(Corrections.  All  females  convictcil  of  murder  were  not  studied,  since 
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Listing  of  Study  Variables  by  (L-itcgoi')' 


dategors' 


\'ar  i ab  It'S 


Demographic  Charactei’ist  ics 


Race 

County  of  i\ativit> 

County  of  Residence 
Age  at  'rime  of  Conviction 


Social  Cliaracter Lst ics 


Prior  Criminal  Behavi' 


education  and  Intel ligence 


Institutional  I n fo rmat i on 


Inmate's  Marita!  Status 
Re  1 igioua  Prefei-ence 
Military  Record 
Type  of  Discharge 
State  Hospital  tionf  i neinents 

Number  of  lit.'s  in  Jail 

Number  of  Tiines  in  Reform  School 

Number  of  I'imes  in  Detention  Homes 
Number  ot'  limes  in  Oti’'M'  Prisons 

Number  of  Times  in  I'iiC 

Number  of  Suspended  Sentences 
Number  of  Times  on  Proliatic'ii 
Number  of  Parole  i'iolations 

bducationai  Achievement  l.evel 
Intelligence  pmi't  ient 

Segregative  Classificat  uin 
Secur  i t >■  (M  ass  i f i ea t i on 
Medical  Classi  t'icat  ion 


Current  Offense  Information 


Present  Detainers 
Count)'  of  tainvietion 
Present  Crime 
Sent  enee 

NumDer  of  t'o-do Cendant  s 


it  was  felt  that  tlie  one  unit  liouseil  a representative  sam)'le.  This 
feeling  was  confirmed  b;  ibe  warden  of  the  Corce  Unit,  who  stated 
that  an  almost  ctpial  number  of  innuites  were  at  the  Mountain  \ iew 


Unit,  with  tiie  exception  tiiat  lioree  ti;uuilci.l  some  who  were  in 
need  of  nicdical  care. 

The  s.'iiiiple  iiopiilat  ion  was  identified  by  uslny  only 
those  who  had  an  aciual  conviction  of  murder  on  ilieir  records-- 
not  necessarily  for  tliis  conviction.  Other  inmates  v.Tio  i.  id 
possibly  murdered  someone  and  latei’  jilea  l)art',ained  to  a lesser 
chari’c  were  not  included  since  it  was  impossilil'.  to  idetitify 
tliose  inmates  from  the  available  information  containeil  i it  the 
records  office  of  the  Texas  [lei'artment  of  Corrections. 

Ayency  .Set  r i dli 

The  dtita  for  this  study  were  olitained  b\'  reviewing  tlic 
records  at  tlie  Central  1‘ecords  Office  of  the  Texas  bepartmetit  of 
Corrections.  The  information  contained  in  the  records  Vvas  com- 
j)iled  by  checking  local,  state  and  feder.il  jiolice  files,  with 
additional  personal  history  data  lieing  obtained  from  the  inmate, 
her  family,  and  her  local  community.  Tlie  ttst  scores  fur  edu- 
cational achievement  and  intelligence  levels  were  olitainod  from 
tests  given  each  inmate  upon  entering  tlie  Texas  [H'i.son  .systcni. 
Normally,  this  testing  takes  place  within  the  first  few  weeks  of 
confinement . 


he t' in  i t ion  of  Ternis 

The  following  terms  were  used  in  this  stuil>  . lliey  arc 
defined  here  to  aid  the  reader  in  undei'St aiuliiir,  the  leinis  connected 
witli  this  study  and  to  provide  clarity  when  lookin;.'.  ..t  tlio  results 
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and  findings. 

Criminal  llomicide--A  person  knowingly  commits  criminal 
homicide  if  he  intent ional 1>  , knowingly,  recklossl)  , or 
with  criminal  negligence  causes  the  death  of  an  i/idividual. 

Criminal  homicide  is  murder,  capital  murder,  voluntary  man- 
slaughter, involuntary  iiumslaughter , or  crimiiuilly  negligent 
homicide . 

Degrees  of  murder  in  Texas  no  longer  exist.  A person  is 
chargeable  with  the  intent  with  which  he  acted  and  the 
intended  consequences  of  l\is  act.  If  he  shoots  at  one  per- 
son with  malice  and  kills  a bystander  or  third  person,  lie 
is  guilty  of  murder  with  malice.  If  he  does  not  act  with 
malice  aftertliought  under  such  circumstances,  then  he  is 
guilty  of  murder  without  malice  [Texas  Annotated  Penal 
Statutes,  1974  with  current  changes] 

Offender  Classif i cation--The  Classification  Committee,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  shall  classify  all  prisoners  according 
to  their  industry,  conduct,  and  obedience  in  three  (3]  classi- 
fications; Class  I,  Class  II  and  Class  111,  which  may  be 
changed  by  the  Classification  Committee  at  any  time  and  from 
time  to  time  as  in  their  opinion  the  circumstances  may 
require  [Article  6184,  V.C.S.]. 

All  inmates  received  at  the  prison  are  jtlaced  in  one  of  the 


follow! 

ng  offender  classifications: 

1 . 

First  Offenders 

17-21  years  of  age 

lA. 

First  Offenders 

22-25  years  of  age 

IB. 

First  Offenders 

Over  25  years  of  age 

II . 

Recidi vi sts 

17-21  years  of  age 

IIA. 

Recidivists 

22-25  years  of  age 

IIB. 

Recidivists 

Over  25  years  of  age 

lie. 

Ilabi  tuals 

Over  25  years  of  age 

III. 

High  Security  Risks 

Assignments  of  inmates  to  specific  units  is  generally  deter- 
mined by  the  Classification  Committee  in  terms  of  offender 
classification . 

Physical  nvaluation  and  Class  i f i caitj  oji  - - A comii  rehens  i ve 
physical  evaluation  is  made  by  the  Medical  Director  of  the 
Texas  Department  of  Corrections,  bach  inmate  is  placed  in 
a medical  class  commensurate  with  his/her  physical  capabilities 
to  i>erforn:  labor.  The  Medical  Director  shall  liave  the  final 
authority  over  medical  classification  of  all  inmates. 

Clas.s  1 - -IJnrestri cted  Work.  This  groui)  generally  is  composed 
of  men  under  40  years  of  age  who  l>avc  no  disease  or  physical 
defect  which  prevents  their  assignmei\t  of  any  work. 

Class  1 1 --Restricted  Work.  This  grou[)  generally  includes  men 
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between  40  and  30  years  old,  youtli  (17  yeai  . of  njic-  or 

younger) , small  men  (120  pounds  or  less)  , and  inmates  ^ 

wlio  are  obese.  Men  who  liave  mild  structural  defects  which 

cause  slight  impairment,  men  with  old  fractures  or  other 

injuries  wliich  have  healed,  and  Jiien  witli  jiiild  degrees  of 

myopia  (near-sightedness)  are  placed  in  this  group  if  the 

condition  will  not  be  aggravated  by  work.  Also,  [utorly 

developed  men  arc  sometimes  placed  in  this  classification. 

Class  Ill--Light  Work  with  Men  of  I.ike  Class.  Tins  group 
generally  includes  men  in  their  early  fifties  wlio  are  in 

good  condition  and  have  no  significant  physical  abnormalities.  : 

Younger  men  who  have  some  physical  defects  which  limit 
appreciably  their  ability  to  do  farm  work,  the  condition  not 

being  aggravated  by  that  work,  are  in  this  group.  Men  with  a i 

high  degree  of  myopia,  correctable  with  glasses;  men  with  a i 

history  of  epilepsy,  but  whose  seizures  arc  infretpient  and  i 

whose  epilepsy  is  being  well-controlled  with  anticonvulsant  | 

drugs;  men  with  a history  of  tuberculosis  which  (las  been  J 

inactive  for  at  least  five  years;  men  with  iii  story  of  and  j 

infrequent  attacks  of  asthma;  and  men  with  mild  artliritic  j 

problems . 

Class  lV--I.ight  Work--No  Line  Assignment.  This  groiqi 
generally  includes  men  past  60  years  of  ago  and  younger  men 
who  have  physical  abnormalities  which,  in  the  opinion  of  tlie 
examining  ])hysician,  make  them  unfit  for  field  work.  Tliis 
would  include  men  who  have  lost  an  arm,  a leg,  or  three  or 
more  fingers;  men  who  are  suffering  from  leafness  of  severe 
impairment  of  vision;  men  with  atrophy  of  one  or  more  of  the 
extremities;  men  with  severe  hypertension,  heart  disorders, 
severe  epilejjsy,  and/or  any  other  diseases  whicli  make  them 
unsuitable  for  farm  labor. 

Class  V--lluntsv I lie  Unit.  This  group  generally  includes  all 
seriously  ill  men.  Those  who  regularly  rci|uire  medical 
attention  which  cannot  be  provided  on  other  units  (Art. 

6166X,  V.C.S.  J . 

1 n 1 te^tc-- i gnorant ; uneducated;  especially  unalile  to  read 
or  write  [Iv'cbster's  New  World  Dictionary,  l'J(i2|. 

Educational  Achievement  LcvcJ.--When  tised  in  the  context  of  this 
study,  tlic  term  refers  to  the  level  of  educational  achievement 
that  the  inmate  scored  on  the  Calirt)rnia  liducalional  Acliieve- 
ment  Test  used  by  the  Texas  l)e|uirtment  of  (iorrect  ions . 

Intelligence  Quotient --When  used  in  the  context  of  this  study, 
the  term  refers  to  the  score  given  after  taking  the  Revised 
Beta  IQ  Test  used  by  the  Texas  Dcparti'ient  of  Corrections  to 
ascertain  the  intelligence  level  of  the  inm.itos.  Tliis  score 
is  used  to  aid  in  plotting  a program  for  the  inmate  wliile  in 
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^;iridai-i.l  ;!c  t ropo  I i t an  Si  :it  L st  i ca  I .\r(.-:t--KerLi  s to  tho 
areas  dcs i ipiateJ  hy  tltc  ll.S.  Office  of  Manaj',eii»ent  aiul 
Budget  after  meetin,  certain  federal  government  rrit.. 
that  are  characteristic  of  the  nation's  urban  center-, 
and  the  suburlian  clusters  that  form  around  tltose  core 
cities.  Witliin  Texas,  there  aia.  tivc?it>'- f i ve  federal  1> 
designated  metropolitan  areas,  more  than  any  otlu.r  sia 
in  the  nation. 
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KKSUL'rS  AND  I lNlUNiLS 

’I'lie  data  collected  for  tliis  study  v^cie  analyted  ui 
an  effort  to  present  a descriptive  jirofile  of  the  females 
convicted  of  homicide  who  are  presently  confined  in  t le  loree 
Unit  of  the  Texas  Deiiartmcnt  of  Correction-  In  an  attempt  to 
present  these  data  and  firdinjis  into  a sim(ile  format,  each 
variable  was  classified  according  to  one  of  '.he  t'ollowini’ 
categories:  (1)  demographic  ciiaracter i st i cs  , (J)  social  char- 

acteristics, (a)  prior  criminal  Ijciiavior,  (-I  ) educational  and 
intelligence  information,  (Sj  current  ol'fcnse  information,  and 
(6)  institutional  infor.ation. 


Uemi^grajih _i  c Character  i s_tm  c_s 

When  looking  at  demographic  charac  t cr  i s t i i. : oi'  peT-siins, 
a researcher  attempts  to  locate  social  i nteri-ori'e  1 at  i ons  bet»%een 
the  study  variables.  In  this  sttidy,  certain  deimigi  luh  i character- 
istics are  described.  i'he>'  tire  the  r.icitil  composition  t'l  the 
inmates,  their  tigc  at  time  of  conviction,  the  ctnmty  of  le.c.til 
residence,  and  county  of  ntifivity  of  the  inmtite-t  studiid.  These 
ctitegories  tire  tilsu  linked  very  closely  to  the  -.oc  i .i  1 chtirticteri  st  ics 
of  the  inmates  by  being  very  similtir  in  descj-i  b i tig,  the  i iiterre  Itit  ions 
of  the  inmates. 


kac  i a 1 _Ci^ii]i'2.^  i t i on 

Uata  gtitbcred  during  this  study  concernin 
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raci.il  distribution 
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showed  that  49  percent  of  the  inmates  were  white,  40  percent 
were  black,  and  11  percent  were  Mexican-American , jn-esented 
in  Table  2.  Tlie  overall  female  population  in  the  I'exas  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections,  as  of  December  51,  197(  was  (.oiiiposed  of 
55.14  percent  white,  53.02  percent  l)lack,  and  11.84  |5crcent 
Mexican-American.  It  would  appear  tliat  the  white  females  may 
be  over-represem  ed  in  the  category  of  the  criii.e  of  murder. 

tabu;  2 

Racial  Frequency  Distribution 


Race 

■Number 
of  Inmates 

Per  Cent 
of  Inmates 

White 

36 

49 

Black 

29 

40 

Mexican-Ameri can 

8 

1 1 

Total 

73 

10(1 

Inmate  Age  at  Conviction 

Table  3 jirescnts  the  age  frequency  d i str  ilnit  ion  of  tlie 
inmates  included  in  this  study  at  tiic  time  of  conviction.  These 
inmates  ranged  in  age  from  eighteen  to  fifty-eight  years.  Over 
.59  percent  of  the  inmates  were  twenty-five  \ears  old  and  younger, 
32  percent  of  the  inmates  were  between  twenty-six  io  ihirt)’-six 
years  of  age,  with  the  remaining  28  ])crccnt  of  the  inmates  being 
over  thirty-six  years  of  ago.  The  mean  age  of  the  female  in  this 
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study  who  coiinii  i ttcd  homicide  was  27. b years  old. 

TABhh  3 

Age  l-retiueney  Distribution  at  Time  of  Conviction 


' ... 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Age 

of  Inmates 

of  Inmates 

18 

") 

2.7 

ID 

2 

'>  7 

20 

5 

b.8 

21 

4 

5.5 

22 

5 

4 . 1 

23 

4 

5 . .5 

24 

3 

4 . 1 

25 

b 

8.2 

2b 

5 

b.8 

27 

T . 7 

28 

3 

4 . 1 

20 

1 

1.4 

30 

2 

->  ~ 

31 

2 

7 ^ 7 

32 

2 

“T 

_ . / 

33 

3 

4 . 1 

34 

1 

1 .4 

35 

1 

i .4 

3b 

2 

2.7 

37 

2 

2.7 

39 

3 

4 . 1 

40 

1 

1.4 

4 3 

1 

1 .4 

44 

3 

4 . 1 

45 

1 

1 .1 

47 

1 

1 .4 

40 

1 

1 .1 

51 

1 

1 . 1 

52 

1 

1.4 

53 

1 

1.4 

54 

2 

2 7 

55 

1 

1 .4 

58 

1 

1 .4 

■|'ut;il 

73 

100.0 

3 b 


County  of  Nat i v i t y 

Table  4 ])r<  .onts  t)ic  county  of  nativity.  Here  it 
was  found  that  38.3  percent  of  the  inmates  came  from  a stan- 
dard metropolitan  statistical  area.  28.8  percent  came  from 
rural  areas  of  Texas,  and  32.9  iiercent  were  born  out  of  <tate. 

TABldi  4 

County  of  Nativity 


County 

Number 
of  Inmates 

Per  Cent 
of  Inmates 

.Austin 

1 

1 .4 

Bastrop 

1 

1 .4 

Bee 

1 

1 .4 

Bexar 

1 

1.4 

Brazoria 

1 

1 .4 

Cameron 

•> 

">  7 

Castro 

1 

1 .4 

Chambers 

1 

1 .4 

Dallas 

4 

.S  . 5 

Delta 

1 

1 . 1 

I'ayette 

1 

1.4 

(ionzales 

•>  "7 

Harris 

10 

1 3."^ 

•Jasper 

I 

1.4 

.Jefferson 

5 

() . 8 

l.ynn 

1 

1 .4 

Maveri  clt 

1 

1 .4 

Nueces 

1 

1 .4 

i’anol  a 

1 

1.4 

Rusk 

1 

1 .4 

Sabine 

1 

1 .4 

Scurry 

1 

1 .4 

Shaclfc  1 ford 

1 

1 .4 

Tarrant 

1 

1 .4 

Travis 

1 

1 .4 

'I  rinity 

1 

1 .4 

Val  Verde 

1 

1 .4 

Ka  Her 

T 

2.7 

Iv'h.arton 

-) 

Out  of  State 

24 

32.9 

■Jotal 

73 

100.. 3 
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CoiiiU V of  l.Ci;a  1 f.os  iLlcnce 


Table  5 presents  the  county  of  legal 

conviction.  Analyzing  this  table,  one  sees 

the  inmates  convicted  resided  in  a standard 

tical  area,  15.1  percent  in  a rural  area  of 

were  from  out  of  state. 

TAlU.i:  5 

County  of  Residence 

residence  at  time  of 

that  SO  . 1 |iercent  of 

metrojiol  i tan  statis- 

i'exas , and  1.1  |)ercent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

t.'ounty 

of  Inmaus 

of  Inmates 

Aransas 

1 

1 .4 

Austin 

1 

1 .4 

Bexar 

I 

1 .4 

Brazoria 

] 

1 .4 

Cameron 

1 

1 .4 

Dallas 

5 

0 .<S 

Cal veston 

4 

5.5 

Conzales 

1 

1 .4 

Cregi; 

1 

1 .4 

Ha rri s 

27 

37.0 

Hunt 

1 

1 .4 

Jasper 

1 

1.4 

•Jefferson 

5 

0 . 8 

Liberty 

0 

Lubbock 

1 

) 

Matagorda 

1 

1 .4 

Nueces 

1 

1 .4 

Crangc 

2 

*>  ^ 7 

Panda 

1 

1 .4 

Pot  ter 

1 

1 .1 

Smith 

1 

1 .4 

Tarrant 

2 

2.7 

Travis 

1 

1 .4 

Trinity 

1 

1 .4 

Val  Verde 

1 

1 .4 

Victoria 

1 

1 .4 

Walker 

1 

1 .4 

IV  i ch  i ta 

2.7 

Out  of  State 

3 

1 . 1 

Total 


73 


100.4 


Soc  i a 1_  c r i s_r.' 

As  statci!  iii'oviously , tliis  category  is  ver>'  similar 
to  demographic  characteristics.  In  sociological  research, 
both  are  examined  to  find  and  isolate  ix'ssiltle  i ntcrcoire  lat  i ons 
between  person*  and  groups.  Kithin  this  category  are  descrilted 
the  inmates'  marital  status,  theii*  religious  affiliations,  their 
past  military  record,  and  tlieir  mental  stability  in  relation  to 
the  number  of  prior  confinements  in  mental  institutions. 

Inmates'  Marital  Status 

The  inmates'  marital  status  at  time  of  confinement  is 
presented  ii  Table  6.  Uhen  analyzing  tlie  data  on  marital  status, 
it  was  found  that  80.8  iiercent  of  the  women  claimed  to  liave  been 
married  at  oni  time  or  another,  while  only  19.2  percent  of  the 
women  claimed  to  have  been  single.  The  1 '..S  percent  of  tlie  inmates 
who  were  widows  include  tliose  who  wei-e  convicted  of  murdering  their 
husb;inds.  Of  the  46.6  percent  inmates  claiming  to  still  be  married, 
about  30  ]iercent  of  that  figure  wei-e  common- law  m.arriages. 

TABLE  6 

Inmates'  Marital  Status 


Ma  r i t a 1 

Number 

I'cr  Cent 

.Status 

of  Inmates 

of  Inmates 

Single 

14 

1 9 . 2 

Ma  rr i ud 

.■i4 

4(j . (> 

n i vorced 

11 

15.  1 

Separated 

5 

().S 

IV  i doweil 

9 

1 2 . .5 

Tot.il 

73 

100.(1 

! 


Keli^ious  Af  fill  at  i oils 

Table  7 presents  the  religious  affiliations  of  tlie 
inmates  studied.  The  data  showed  that  fifty-three  of  tlic 
inmates,  72.6  percent  of  the  overall  population,  either  claiiiiei' 
to  be  of  the  Baptist  or  Catholic  faith.  This  follows  the  state 
trend  where  tlie  two  largest  religious  affiliations  arc  the 
Baptist  or  Catholic.  Only  four  of  the  inmates  studied  claimed 
no  religious  affiliations. 


T.MU.R  7 

Religious  Affiliation  Trc(|uency  Distribution 


Rel igious 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Affll iation 

of  Inmates 

of  Inmates 

Bapt i St 

7,6 

49 . 7 

Cat  hoi ic 

17 

23.3 

Methodist 

7 

9.6 

Church  of  Christ 

5 

(> . 8 

Pcnacostal 

2 

2.7 

Holiness 

1 

1 .4 

Baha  i 

1 

1 .4 

None 

4 

.S..S 

Total 

77, 

IDD.D 

1 jjuiry  Record  ^ind  IHjicluu'go 

Only  one  of  the  inmates  studied  liad  prior  military  service. 
She  served  in  tlie  Army  and  received  a Medical  Discharge  under 
Honorable  Conditions.  As  the  Armed  Services  increase  tlie  number 
of  women  recruited  to  serve,  it  wouUl  be  e.xiiected  that  the  number 
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of  women  who  may  conic  to  prison  after  servint;  in  the  military 
will  increase  over  the  next  few  years. 

Prior  Confinements  in  Mental  llosin tal s 

Table  8 shows  the  prior  confinements  in  state  mental 
hospitals.  Twenty-one  of  the  inmates  liave  been  confined  at  least 
once,  with  one  inmate  iiavint’,  been  confined  five  times.  The  tweiirv' 
one  inmates  represent  28.8  percent  of  the  total  jioinilation  studied. 
This  is  a seemingly  large  percentage,  especially  in  light  of  the 
data  which  showed  most  of  the  commitments  being  self-commitments. 

TABbr.  8 

Mental  Hospital  Confinements 


Number 

Number 

Per  Cent 

of  Confinements 

of  Inmates 

of  Inmates 

1 

11 

1-5.1 

2 

5 

(i.S 

3 

3 

4.  1 

A 

1 

1 .4 

5 

1 

1 .4 

None 

52 

71.2 

Total 

7.5 

lOU  .1) 

Prior  Criminal  Behavior 


Prior  criminal  behavior  is  defined  as  the  information  of 
record  and  documented  confinements  and  sentences  on  record  at  the 
Texas  ncparti.icnt  of  (iorrect  ions . By  describing  these  citar.ictor- 
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istics,  a possibli,  pattern  eouUl  (le  fonml  i\luel\  could  explain 
the  actions  which  resulted  in  their  criminal  action.  Severed 
in  tills  category  is  the  prior  criminal  beliavior  of  the  inmates 
studied,  from  the  numlier  of  their  ]irior  confinements  to  the 
number  of  suspended  sentences  and  parole  violations. 

.Jail  CXaiflnomonts 

Table  9 presents  the  frequency  ot'  jail  confinements  prior 
to  tlie  present  conviction.  from  the  data,  it  was  found  that 
fifty-nine  (80.8")  of  the  inmates  had  never  been  confined  in  Jail. 

Of  the  remaining  fi  rteen  (19.2"))  of  tlic  inm.ates,  their  Jail  con- 
finements ranged  from  one  to  '.even  confinements.  It  was  lOncluiled 
that  many  of  the  inmates  in  this  stud)’  had  little  or  no  contact  with 
law  enforcement  agencies  prioi-  to  their  present  crime. 

T.MlI.h  9 

Irequencv  ol'  I’rior  Oonfinements  in  .bail 


Number 

of  Confinements 

Numl.'.  r 
ol'  Inmtites 

Per  Cent 
of  Inmates 

1 

8 

11.0 

n 

1 

1 .4 

4 

T 

-7 

.S 

O ~J 

7 

1 

1 .4 

None 

59 

80 . 8 

Total 

73 

1 00 . 0 
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Ret'oi  ,...itory  Confinements 

It  was  found  tliai  only  four  (5.4®, ) of  the  inmates  had 
reform  school  confinements.  Of  these,  none  had  been  sent  to 
reform  scliool  more  than  since.  It  was  concluded  from  iliese 
I'indings  that  the  vast  majoi-ity  ( tlie  inmates  had  tlicir  first 
encounter  with  the  law  after  their  juvenile  years.  If  I'e.vas 
follows  the  national  trend,  which  is  for  more  and  more  juveniles 
to  be  arrested,  this  area  -..ill  be  e.xpected  to  change  in  the  coming 
\'cars . 

(,'onfincHients in  Detent  i on  Homes 

It  w i ; found  that  only  six  (8.2u)  of  the  inmates  in  the 
study  group  had  previously  been  confiiKwl  in  detention  liomes.  Of 
those  six  inmates,  only  the  one  innuitc  who  had  nine  detention  home 
confinements  had  also  been  cunfined  in  reform  school. 

Confinements  i n Military  Pr i sons 

As  previously  discussed,  there  was  only  one  female  studied 
who  !iad  prior  military  service.  She  had  n^.t  served  any  time  in  a 
military  ]irison  tind  was  discharged  foi'  medical  reasons. 

Confinements  in  Other  Prisons 

None  of  the  inmates  in  the  stud\'  liad  ever  been  incarcerated 
in  other  prisons.  With  the  increased  involvement  of  women  in  crime, 
not  specifically  murder,  this  could  change  in  the  coming  years  if 
tlu  < riminal  .Justice  System  begins  to  sentence  females  ci|uall_v  as 
their  male  counrcr|)arfs . 
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I'l  ior  Con  t'  inuiiicnts  in  the  Toxns  l>C]ia rtiiient  tit'  Corri'^t  i ojis 

Only  six  inmates  of  the  stiuly  yroup  had  iirev'iously  been 
confined  in  the  Texas  department  of  Corrections.  five  of  tliese 
had  previously  been  coni'ined  once  and  one  inm.-ite  had  two  jirior 
confinements.  They  represent  only  S.2  percent  of  the  po|nilation 
studied . 


Summar>’  of  Confinciiicnts 

Table  10  presents  tiie  overall  numhi.  r of  [irior  confinements 
of  tiie  seventy-tliree  inmates  studied.  It  should  he  remembered 
that  the  majority  of  th.e  inmates  studied  are  first  offenders  with 
no  prior  conf ineii;ents . The  rest  of  the  table  has  been  discussed 
earlier;  therefore,  this  table  is  Just  a simmary. 


TABLb  10 

Summary  of  Confinements 


Prior 

Confinements 

Numlier  ol  Inmates 

1 lav  ini’  I’rior 
Confinements 

Per  Cent 
of  Inmates 

Detention  Homes 

6 

8.2 

.tails 

14 

10.2 

llcformatorics 

4 

5.4 

Otlicr  Prisons 

0 

0 

Texas  Department 

of  Corrections 

6 

8.2 

Siisjiendcd  Sentences 


Of  the  seventy-three  inmates  studied,  none  had  ever  received 
a susjiendcd  sentence,  ibis  tiiids  to  reinforce  the  conclusion  tliat 
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for  most  inmates  studied,  this  was  their  first  encounter 
with  the  Criminal  Justice  System. 

Prob ^ Oil  Sentences 

Twenty  (27.4-6)  of  the  inmates  studied  had  received 
probated  sentences  previously,  for  seventeen  of  the  inmates, 
it  was  their  first  ])robated  sentence,  while  two  inmates  had 
received  two  probated  sentences,  and  one  inmate  had  received 
three  probated  sentences.  .This  includes  sentences  received  at 
state  and  federal  level  while  cither  as  a juvenile  or  as  an 
adult . 

Parole  Violations 

Of  the  seventy-three  inmates  studied,  onl>’  three  (S.2“o) 
had  jirevious  jnirole  violations.  In  respect  to  the  number  of 
inmates  previously  confined  in  prison,  this  fijjure  seems  out  of 
pro]iortion  since  of  the  si.x  inmates  with  ]irevious  (ii'ison  confine- 
ments, only  two  inmates  had  jiarole  violations  in  their  files  with 
the  otlier  parole  violation  unaccounted  for. 

lidiication  and  Intel  1 i gcnce 

Both  the  education  :ichievemcnt  level  and  intelligence 
(luotient  of  the  inmates  are  used  as  a guide  not  only  to  hel]!  iirej'are 
the  best  possible  jirison  firogram  for  the  inmate  and  for  classifi- 
cation purposes,  but  also  to  compare  their  level  of  scores  to  other 
inmates  and  to  the  general  [lopiilation  of  the  "fres  world."  Possibly, 


these  f.'ictors  could  contribute  to  identifving  devi.int  person, 1 1 i t ies  . 
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Educatiunal  Acliievement 

Table  11  presents  the  educational  acliievement  level  in 
years  and  months  as  used  by  the  Texas  Dejiartment  of  Corrections 
for  classification  purposes.  The  scores  are  arrived  at  from 
tests  given  tlie  incoming  inmates  and  not  based  on  the  actual 
educational  level  that  the  inmate  may  have  attained.  From  the 
data,  it  was  found  that  one  inmate  was  illiterate  and  had  never 
attended  any  school,  thirteen  women  had  achieved  tlie  level  of 
grade  school  , twenty-nine  women  had  progressed  through  junior 
high,  one  woman  had  attained  the  twelve  grade  level,  and  no 
scores  were  recorded  for  twenty-nine  of  the  inmates.  The  mean 
score  for  the  inmates  having  scores  was  between  six  years  aero 
months,  and  six  years  nine  months. 

Intell i gence  Quotient 

Table  12  presents  the  intelligence  cpiotient  of  the  seventy- 
three  inmates  studied.  No  scores  were  available  on  thirty-nine 
of  the  inmates.  Of  those  available,  tlie  mean  was  between  lOO-lon, 
with  the  lowest  recorded  score  lietween  6()-()9,  and  the  higliest  score 
between  120-129,  This  com]iares  to  tlie  mean  score  of  all  female 
inmates  in  the  Texas  Department  of  Corrections  as  of  December  51, 


1976,  which  was  94. 7S.  These  scores  were  compiled  from  tests  given 
to  eacli  inmate  during  initial  processing  at  the  Texas  Department  of 


Corrections.  Overall,  the  study  group  of  inmates  !iad  slightly  liigher 
scores  than  the  general  female  prison  population. 


TABLi;  ]J 


Educational  Achievement  of  Inmates 


Educat  i on;.  1 
Achieveiii.,nt  in 
Months  and  Years 


Numbe  r 
of  Inmates 


I’er  Cent 
of  Inmates 


Illiterate 

1 

1.4 

5 years  0 

months 

2 

a 7 

.1  years  9 

months 

4 years  0 

months 

3 

4 . 1 

4 years  9 

months 

5 years  0 

months 

8 

11.0 

5 years  9 

montlis 

6 years  0 

months 

14 

19.1 

6 years  9 

months 

7 years  0 

months 

8 

11.0 

7 years  9 

months 

8 years  0 

months 

.3 

4 . 1 

8 years  9 

months 

9 years  0 

mon  t hs 

4 

.3.. 3 

9 years  9 

months 

12  years  C 

1 months 

1 

1.4 

12  years  9 

1 months 

No  scores 

aval lahle 

29 

39 . 7 

Total 


17, 


100.0 
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TABLi;  12 

I’resent  Intelligence  Quotient 


Test 

Number 

I’er  Cent 

Scores 

of  Inmates 

of  Inmates 

60-69 

2.7 

70-79 

3 

1 . 1 

80-89 

o 

2.7 

90-99 

7 

9.6 

100-109 

l.S 

17.8 

110-119 

6 

8.2 

120-129 

1 

1.4 

No  Sco.es 

Ava liable 

59 

55.4 

1 otal 

75 

99.9 

i iirrcnt  Offense  Information 

The  data  described  within  this  category  identify  the  current 
crime  of  whicli  the  subjects  were  convicted  of  committing.  fiie  var- 
iables described  in  this  category  are  tlie  number  of  outstanding 
detainers  against  the  inmates,  the  county  of  conviction,  tlie  present 
sentence  received  by  the  inmate  upon  conviction,  the  crime  for  whicli 
the  woman  was  convicted,  and  how  many  co-defendants  tlic  female  may 
have  had  when  committing  tlie  crime. 

Number  of  Detainers 

There  were  no  present  detainers  existing  on  any  of  tl\e 
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seventy-three  ininates  studied,  i’his  is  pi-oi)abl>'  due  to  tlie 
ability  of  the  inmate,  at  tlie  present  time,  to  force  the  court 
by  using  the  Interstate  Agreement  on  Detainers,  to  either  pro- 
cess the  detainer  within  180  days  or  else  drop  the  detainer. 

This  was  set  ui)  to  help  the  inmate  ])repare  for  his/her  future 

County  of Conv iction 

Table  13  presents  the  county  of  conviction  for  tlie 
seventy-three  inmates  studied.  Here,  it  was  found  tliat  sixty 
C82.2-b)  of  the  inmates  were  convicted  in  one  of  the  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  areas  of  Texas.  This  follows  the  trend 
for  all  crimes  to  be  moving  from  the  rural  to  urban  .areas. 

I’resent  .Sentence 

Table  14  presents  the  length  of  sentence  imposed  on  the 
seventy-three  inmates  studied.  The  length  of  sentence  v.iried  from 
four  years  to  life  for  the  crime  of  murder,  with  the  mean  sentence 
being  twenty-two  years.  This  compares  witli  13.02  )cars  licing  the 
mean  sentence  for  all  female  inmates  in  the  Texas  I'ejuirtivcnt  of 
Corrections  as  of  December  31,  1076.  Another  interesting  feature 
is  that  seventeen  (23.3‘{j)  of  the  inmates  received  cither  ninety-nine 
years  or  life  as  their  punishment. 

llL® Cr  i me^ 

Table  15  presents  what  crime  tlic  women  were  convicted  of 
accortling  to  the  records  at  the  Texas  Department  oi'  Corrections, 
hliile  two  women  were  convicted  of  cajiital  murder,  ncitlier  liad  been 
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lAliLn  13 

County  of  Conviction 


Number 

Per  Cent 

County 

of  Inmates 

of  Inmates 

Austin 

1 

1.4 

Bexar 

1 

1.4 

Bowie 

1 

1.4 

Brazoria 

1 

1 .4 

Cameron 

1 

1.4 

Da  1 1 a s 

/ 

9.6 

Galveston 

5 

6.8 

Gonzales 

1 

1.4 

Gregg 

1 

1.4 

Harris 

25 

31.5 

Harrison 

1 

1 .4 

Hunt 

1 

1 .4 

Jefferson 

t) 

8.2 

Liberty 

2 

2.7 

Lubbo^  k 

2 

2.7 

MatagorJ  1 

1 

1.4 

Medina 

1 

1 .4 

Nueces 

1 

1.4 

Orange 

1 

1.4 

Panola 

1 

1.4 

Polk 

1 

1.4 

Potter 

1 

1.4 

Reeves 

I 

1.4 

San  I’atricio 

1 

1.4 

Tarrant 

-) 

2.7 

Travis 

1 

1.4 

Uvalde 

1 

1.4 

Val  Verde 

1 

1.4 

Victoria 

1 

1 .4 

Walker 

1 

1 .4 

Wichita 

2 

1 

i 

! 

1 

i 

Total 


73 


99 . 1 
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■rABI.l-  14 

t urrtint  Sentence 


Sentence 
in  Years 

Number 
of  Inmates 

I’er  Cent 
of  Inmates 

4 

1 

1.4 

5 

7 

9.6 

7 

1 

1.4 

8 

1 

1 .4 

10 

4 

5.5 

13 

1 

1 .4 

15 

12 

10.4 

IS 

7 

2.7 

20 

6 

8.2 

1 

1 .4 

25 

O 

2.7 

26 

1 

1 .4 

27 

1 

1 .4 

30 

5 

6 . 8 

35 

1 

1 .4 

40 

1 

1 .4 

41 

1 

1.4 

50 

6 

8.2 

60 

1 

1 .4 

75 

1 

1 .4 

90 

5 

4 . 1 

l.ife 

14 

19.2 

Total 

73 

1 00 . 2 

ir 
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TABLl-  15 
I’resent  Crime 


Number 

I’er  Cent 

Crime 

of  Inmates 

of  Inmates 

Attempted 

Murder 

1 

1.4 

Murder 

53 

72.6 

Murder  with 

Mai i ce 

15 

20.5 

Capital  Murder 

0 

2.7 

Conspiracy  to 
Commit  Murder 

1 

1.4 

Murder  1st 
Degree 

1 

1.4 

'I'o  t a 1 

73 

100.0 

sciitcncetl  to  death  uhicli  could  happen  in  Texas,  i i Tty-t lirec  ("'S.O) 
of  the  inmates  had  been  convicted  of  murder,  and  f i ftcen  (_’0.S")  of 
the  inmates  liad  been  convicted  of  murder  with  malice,  whicli  re])re- 
sents  1)4.1  i)crcent  of  the  total  population  studied.  liie  remaining 
5.‘.)  percent  of  the  inmates  were  convicted  of  the  crimes  as  shown  in 
the  table. 

( ! o - £1)  dilJ}  ts 

Of  tlte  inmates  studied,  twenty-four  1.52. of  them  liad  co- 


1 


defendants  as  shown  in  i'able  1().  Thirteen  inmates  liad  n co-defend;int 
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eight  inmates  had  two  co-del'endants , two  inmates  had  three 
co-defendants,  and  one  inmate  had  four  co-defendants  Tlie 
remaining  forty-nine  inmate:,  acted  alone  in  their  crime.  The 
data  showed  that  most  of  the  co-defendants  were  males;  however, 
it  did  not  indicate  which  inm.ate  had  jilanned  tlie  crime. 

T.\BLn  It) 

Number  of  Co- Defendants 


Number  of 
Co-defendants 

Number 
of  Inmates 

Per  Cent 
of  Inmates 

1 

15 

54.  1 

2 

8 

35.3 

5 

2 

8.3 

4 

1 

1.4 

Total 

24 

DD . 8 

Inst i tut ional hi  format i on 

The  institutional  information  data  dc.scrihcs  how  the 
inmates  convicted  of  murder  were  classified  liy  the  i'cxas  Dejiart- 
Mient  of  Corrections.  It  describes  tlie  security  rating  of  the 
inmates,  their  current  segregative  classification,  and  their 
medical  classification.  Tlwse  data  could  be  used  to  compare  to 
otlier  inmates  in  prison  and  see  if  there  arc  differences  lictween 
the  violent -prone  female  and  general  female  prison  poinilation. 
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Security  Rating 

The  security  rating,,  for  the  most  part,  has  been  dropped 
by  the  Texas  Department  of  Corrections  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  prison  system.  However,  it  was  noted  in  tlic  records  reviewed 
for  this  study  that  fourteen  women  had  notations  recommending 
that  they  be  under  maximum  securitv  because  of  their  mental  con- 
dition or  nature  of  their  crime. 

Current  Segre.gative  Class! fication 

Table  17  presents  the  inmates'  segregative  classification. 

As  seen,  sixty-four  (87.7“o)  of  the  inmates  were  classified  as 
first  offenders,  nine  (12.3“.')  of  the  inmates  were  recidivists, 
and  none  were  classified  as  uabitual . 

.r' 

».*■:  Medical  Classilication 

Table  18  presents  tlie  medical  classification  of  the 
inmates  studied.  It  was  found  tliat  forty-five  inmates  (Cil.6°o) 
were  classified  as  Class  1,  under  forty  years  of  age  and  having 
no  disease  or  physical  deftct;  four  inmates  (5.5"o)  were  classified 
as  Class  11,  between  forty  to  fifty  years  of  age  with  mild  structural 
defects;  eight  inmates  (11.0“u)  were  Class  111,  in  their  early 
fifties  witliout  any  |)liysical  abnormalities;  tliree  women  (4.1‘ii)  were 
classified  as  Class  IV,  past  sixty  years  of  age  and  younger  persons 
with  physical  abnormalities;  seven  women  (!).b"o')  wore  classified  as 
Class  V,  generally  seriously  ill  person  recpiiring  medical  attention; 
and  seven  inmates  (9.6%)  had  no  recorded  medical  class i fi rat  ion  in 
their  records. 


If 
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TABl.i;  17 

Current  Segregative  Classification 


Classification 

Number 
of  Inmates 

I’er  Cent 
of  Inmates 

First  Offender  I 
\ge  17-21 

14 

19.2 

I'irst  Offender  lA 

Age  22-25 

12 

16.4 

I'irst  Offender  IB 

Age  26 -Over 

38 

52.1 

Recidivist  11 

Age  17-21 

0 

0 

Recidivist  1 lA 

Age  22-25 

5 

4 . 1 

Recidivist  TIB 

Age  26 -Over 

6 

8.2 

llab  itual 

Age  26 -Over 

0 

0 

Total 

75 

1 00 . 0 

J 


I'ABl.i;  IS 

Medical  Class i f i cat i on 


Med i cal 

Class  1 . Lcation 

Nuiiilic  r 
of  Inmates 

I'er  C: 
of  In  111, 

Class  1 

45 

()  1 . 0 

Class  11 

4 

5 . 5 

Class  1!I 

8 

11.0 

Class  IV 

3 

4 . 1 

C lass  V' 

6 

S.2 

Unknown 

7 

9.6 

Total 

75 

100.0 

CUAl’TfiR  V 
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SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  RliCOMMLNDAT IONS 

The  purj^ose  of  this  study  was  to  develop  a cuiii[)rchcnsive 
description  of  the  characteristics  of  tJ)e  females  convicted  of 
murder  who  are  cui'rently  confined  in  the  Coree  Unit  of  tl\e  Te  as 
Departinciit  of  Corrections,  during  I'ebruary,  1978.  The  seventy- 
three  subjects'  records  were  analyzed  by  examining  iwcnty-scven 
variables  which  were  divided  into  six  major  categories.  Ihe 
major  categories  were:  (1)  demographic  characterist i cs , (2)  social 
characteristics,  (3)  prior  criminal  behavior,  (4)  current  offense 
information,  (5)  education  and  intelligence  scores,  and  (6)  insti- 
, tutional  information.  After  analyzing  the  material  gathered  into 

the  major  categories,  a descriptive  analysis  of  the  female  murderess 
in  Texas  was  developed.  The  results  section  of  this  study  provides 
the  basis  for  describing  the  typical  murderess  incarcerated  at  tlie 
Texas  Department  of  Corrections. 

hlien  describing  liiis  typical  murderess,  it  was  found  that 
she  was  a white  female  who  was  27.5  years  of  age  when  convicted. 

:-.bc  had  almost  an  equal  cliance  of  being  born  in  either  a standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area  or  a rural  area  or  out  of  state.  She 
was  residing  in  and  convicted  in  a standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area  of  Texas,  with  a good  chance  that  it  was  Harris,  Jefferson,  or 
Dallas  counties.  Slic  most  likely  had  at  some  time  been  married. 

Her  religious  affiliation  was  most  [irobably  witli  tlic  baptist  denomi- 
nation, as  with  the  majority  of  inmates,  since  it  also  is  the  largest 
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denoiii illation  in  'I'exas.  This  tyjiical  inmate  had  not  -ervcil  in 
the  Armed  forces  of  tlie  United  States.  Her  mental  condition 
would  generally  be  considered  stable,  altiiough  approx imat e ly 
25  [lercent  of  all  subjects  studied  had  been  in  mental  institu- 
tions. The  reason  for  the  commitment  was  jirobably  related  to 
either  drug  use  or  alcohol,  i'lie  typical  subject,  in  legaivl  to 
iier  past  criminal  history,  had  probably  never  before  been  in  jail, 
reform  school  detention  homes,  prison,  or  jilaccd  on  probation. 
However,  if  she  had  a prior  criminal  record,  she  most  likely  would 
have  been  on  jirobation  rathei'  than  any  of  the  other  jirior  criminal 
behavior  variables.  In  relation  to  educational  achievement  tests 
and  intelligence  tests,  it  was  found  that  she  had  not  completed 
junior  high  scliool , but  she  had  a slightl}'  higher  intel  1 i g.ence  score 
when  compared  to  the  other  inmates  in  [irison.  Tor  the  commission 
of  present  crime,  it  was  found  that  the  mean  sentence  was  approxi- 
mately twenty-two  years  upon  conviction  for  the  crime  of  murder. 

She,  more  than  likely,  acted  alone  in  the  commission  of  the  crime 
and  presently  docs  not  have  any  outstanding  detainers  against  her. 
ihe  i'exas  Department  of  Corrections  has  classified  tlie  "t\'[)icar' 
violent  female  as  a fir.st  offender,  and  also  as  a first  class 
medical  inmate. 

It  should  lie  remembered  that  this  description  wouKl  not  fit 
any  particular  inmate  currently  held  in  the  i'exas  Department  of 
Ciorrect i ons . The  above  typology  rcjirescnts  only  a description  of 
the  typical  murderess  as  formulatctl  by  reviewing  the  data  gathcreil 
for  the  different  variables  and  when  annlyted  within  the  context  of 
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lIic  six  major  categories  of  ttiis  study. 


Cqi^lusion.^  and  Recomnicndat  i 

In  conclusion,  the  results  of  this  .study  describc.s  the 
typical  female  murderess  in  tlie  Texas  Department  of  Corrections. 

In  attempting  to  tic  this  study  to  other  works  in  the  area  on 
female  offenders,  it  was  found  that  the  results  tend  to  support 
the  1950  finding:  Otto  I'ollak  in  The  Criminality  of  Women, 

specifically  in  tlie  following  areas:  (1)  age--that  women  tend 
to  become  criminal  at  a later  age  than  men;  (2)  Intel  1 igence-- 
that  female  offenders  are  at  least  of  average  intelligence;  and 
(3)  marital  status--that  most  female  offenders  are  married.  It 
differs  from  Poliak's  findings  and  from  the  Uniform  Crime  Report 
for  1976  in  the  area  of  racial  composition  of  female  offenders 
incarcerated  for  the  crime  of  murder.  In  this  study,  it  was  found 
that  tlie  majority  of  the  women  were  white  ratlier  than  black.  Tliis 
racial  composition,  however,  docs  not  carry  throughout  the  entire 
female  prisoner  popul.ition  wlicrc  tlie  blacks  rc))resent  tlie  largest 
racial  group. 

I'his  study  does  not  support  tlie  jniblic  conception  of  the 
typical  murderess.  The  subjects  were  not  found  to  be  of  low  intel- 
ligcncc  nor  to  have  a past  cjiminal  history  which  could  predisjiose 
this  person  to  commit  additional  crimes,  i'he  study  also  does  not 
give  credence  to  an  earlier  writing  on  the  I'emalc  murderess  as  being 
a woman  who  had  fallen  from  grace  or  been  led  astray  by  love  or 
greed.  Most  of  the  written  interviews  found  in  the  records  of  tlie 


subjects  studied,  did  not  indicate  that  the  crime  was  planned 
but  rather  that  it  happened  seemingly  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

The  typical  inmate  did  not  show  a past  history  for  lesser 
offenses  which  could  lead  to  her  violent  nature.  The  sensational 
aspects  of  the  criminal  act,  which  seem  to  prompt  earlier  writings 
on  women  who  muider,  would  not  be  found  among  the  tyj^ical  inmate 
studicil . 

It  is  felt  that  this  study  can  be  useful  as  a guide  for 
future  research  in  the  area  dealing  with  the  female  offender. 
Hopefully,  it  also  adds  to  tlie  information  available  on  this  class 
of  inmate  from  which  additional  work  may  be  done,  Particular 
emphasis  sliould  be  devoted  to  the  areas  of  demographic  character- 
istics, social  characteristics,  and  intelligence  scores.  These 
areas  pointed  out  how  the  class  of  inmates  studied  seem  to  differ 
from  the  general  ]M’ison  population. 

It  is  also  felt  that  within  the  overall  study,  some  questions 
are  raised  which  should  be  further  addressed.  Several  of  these 
(jiiestions  are; 

1.  IVhy  does  tlie  typical  murderess  have  a higher  intelligence 
score  than  the  average  inmate? 

2.  Is  Texas  unique  in  having  tlie  county  of  nativity  almost 
evenly  split  between  urban,  rural,  and  out  of  state? 

7).  As  women  increase  their  numbers  in  the  military  services, 
will  they  increase  in  violent  crimes?  If  so,  why? 

4.  What  are  the  economic  classes  of  tlie  women  who  commit 
murder?  Does  it  affect  how  they  arc  accepted  when  released? 


5.  Is  the  relatively  larger  percentage  of  women  who 
have  previous  mental  institution  care  important? 

Hopefully,  this  study  can  serve  as  a starting  ])oint  to 
answer  some  of  the  above  questions.  It  is  also  recommended 
that  studies  of  this  nature  be  replicated  for  other  states  to 
determine  if  Texas  represents  a valid  description  of  the  violent 
female  for  the  entire  country. 
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APPRNKIX 


Listing  of  Study  Variables  by  Category 

Demograpl^ic  Ciiaracteri sties 

1 . Race 

2.  County  of  Nativity 

3.  County  of  Residence 

4.  Age  at  Time  of  Conviction 

Social  Characteristics 

5.  Inmates'  Marital  Status 

6.  Religious  Prefereiice 

7.  Military  Record 

8.  Type  of  Discharge 

9.  State  [lospital  Confinements 

Prior  Criminal  Behavior 

10.  Number  of  Times  in  Jail. 

11.  Number  of  Times  in  Reform  School 

12.  Number  of  Times  in  Detention  Homes 

13.  Number  of  Times  in  Other  Prisons 

14.  Number  of  Times  in  TDC 

15.  Number  of  Suspended  Sentences 

16.  Number  of  Times  on  Probation 

17.  Number  of  Parole  Violations 

Edj^^tion  and  Intelligence 

18.  Education  Achievement  Level 
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ly.  Intelligence  (Juotient 

Inst  jjt^t  i ona2_I  n/ o niia  tj  on 

20.  Segregative  Classification 

21.  Security  Classification 

22.  Medical  Classification 

(air^reii^  Of fense  1 n formation 
2?>.  Present  Detainers 
21.  County  of  Conviction 

25.  Present  Crime 

26.  Sentence 

27.  Number  of  Co-defendants 
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